STRENG 


Red Cross Extra 


A Low Freezing, High Efficiency 
All-the-year-round Explosive 
FOR ORE MINING 


Made in all Standard Strengths—20 to 60 per 
cent Strengths and Guaranteed 
to be as Represented 


FOR MORE FACTS WRITE 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
PUBLICATION OFFICE 

MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 

$ 22° PER YEAR ¢ 20 ¢ PER COPY 
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Your copy of “Better Ventila- 
tion—Lower Production Costs,” 
our splendid new book, is now 
ready. Any Superintendent, Mine 
Owner, or Manager who wishes to 
keep abreast of the times should 
send us their name and address and it will be forwarded to 
them at once—free. 

This book gives absolute proof of how you can increase your labor effi- 
ciency, how you can lower your production cost, how you can increase 


your production, how you can cut the cost of your labor.’ All of which 
you can accomplish with the aid of 


REGISTERED 


FLEX0I0 TUBING 


Patented Jan. 2, 1917—Other Patents Pending 


We want you to absolutely make us prove these statements. We are anxious 
and willing that you should give Flexoid Tubing a trial. Read our guarantee in 
this advertisement and accept our offer. 

Flexoid Tubing is low in cost, compact, light in weight and easily installed. 
Flexoid is an impregnated canvas tubing, absolutely air proof and water proof. 


60 Day Free Trial Offer: 


We want to send you, for testing purposes, several hundred feet of 

FLEX OID Tubing—Give it a thorough trial—At the end of 60 days, 

if it has not made money for you, ship it back to us freight collect 
SEND US YOUR NAME TODAY 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Selling Agencies in Principal Cities and Mining Camps of the World 
612 Poplar St. Established 1858. St. Louis, Mo. 
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REDUCE— 


Labor Requirements, Breakage, 
Car Costs, Dust Explosion, Risks, 
Track Cleaning Expense, Car Main- 
tenance Costs, Personal Injury 
Risks, and 


INCREASE OUTPUT 


Present conditions require that 
every mine produce a maximum 
output. Economy demands that 
this be accomplished with as little 
labor and expense as possible. 


The Dumping Operation at the Shaft Bottom 
Increased and More Reliable Production at the Zeigler The Pneumatic Rotary Dump 

Mine of Bell & Zoller Mining Co. provides a possible means of dump- 
ing cars in from one-half to one- 
fourth of the time required by your 
present method; and with a saving 
all along the line. It is adaptable 
to all mine conditions—shaft, slope, 
incline or tipple level, at old or new 
operations. 


This Installation was made without any Pro- 
duction delay 


For complete details and illustrations 
of some noteworthy installations, write 
for Bulletin 170-M. 


& The services of our Engineers are at 
your disposal. Let them tell you at what 
cost you may have a PNEUMATIC 
ROTARY DUMP of your own. 
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Rock Drill Steel 
Hollow and Solid 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


S 


IN ALL SIZE 


AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
# Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Allis-Chalmers machinery forms the major part of the 
equipment of very many large milling plants; it is reliable 
because it is ‘‘built for service.”’ 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


TRAYLOR 
SMELTING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Copper or Lead Smelting Furnaces fitted with Traylor 
Patented Water Jackets, having the tuyere an integral 
part of the fire-sheet. 

Copper Converters so designed that any tuyere can be 
removed without interfering with the others. 

Tuyere Boxes that can be removed without interference with tuyere pipes. 

These and many other features found only in our Smelting Plant Equipment make 
for the economy so necessary in present-day Smelting operations. 


Write for all the details. 
TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
ALLENTOWN, PA., - U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFPICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1414 FISHER BUILDING 
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WHITE STRIP 
Leather Belting 


is a patented composite belt, reinforced with hard rawhide 

_ center running entire length, between outer plies of oak 
tanned leather. Of such great tensile strength that it finds 
its logical place on hard drives where other belts have failed. 
With permanent elongation reduced to a minimum, it re- 
tains just enough elasticity under load to give it life. Being 
cemented with process water-proof cement and dressed with 
special water-proof dressing White Strip is GUARANTEED 
TO BE WATER-PROOF. Impervious to atmospheric action 
and to moisture it runs successfully on any drive under any 
condition. Let us tell you of the experiences others have 
had with White Strip. 


Send for booklet entitled “Under the Seal of White Strip.” 


Chicago Belting Company 
102 North Green Street 
CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles 
Cleveland San Francisco 
Rockford, Hl. Seattle, Wash, 


New Orleans Portland, Ore. 
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Exclusive Improvements in this 
Machine Won the World’s 
Largest Order for Gyratory Crushers 


Sixteen 14” Machines, Capacity 80 Tons Per Hour Each 
A Crushing Triumph for the 


SUPERIOR-McCULLY GYRATORY CRUSHER 


(PATENTED) 
This record-breaking order has just been awarded the 
Power & Mining Machinery ,Works by 
The Chile Exploration Co. 
Chuquicamata, Chile, S. A. 
A New Machine—Original Design with 
Exclusive Features 
Get Full Details 


We ‘would like all mining men to know this remarkable 
machine. Bulletin with full description and illustrations on 
request. Send for it. 


BUILT IN 8 SIZES TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Power & Mining Machinery Works, Cudahy, Wis. ‘me 


Branch Cffices in All Principal, Cities sf” 
M 454.4 


ARTICULATED 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 
A Distinct 


Advancement 
e e 
in modern mine 
equipment — : 

Battery Carried Between Two Bogy Trucks 

Built on principles fundament- 

Sales to Original orders dictated by the 
nomena. successtulfrom . 
start—no of ‘which Jan.19168 expert judgment of practical men. 
er than t t % 

record of sales. The diagram of Jul. 1916 Lid ZZ Repeat orders placed after 


good ideaof the rapidity with which 280-1917 Wz, service tests and conclusive 
the Goodman ARTICULATED Apr.1917 WE, Proofs of efficiency. 
Storage Battery Locomotives 


have won recognition. Jul. 1917 Whhtadmttétédététt: 


They have proved their adaptability and their operative 
advantages under the widest range of mining conditions. 


Send for Bulletin No. 521-M 
GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis 
Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Denver Seattle 
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HERCULES 
EXPLOSIVES 


USL 


Reduce Your 
Consumption of Explosives 


During the coming year, more than ever before, 
the practice of strict economy in all lines of 
Operation is imperative. ‘This possibly applies 
most strongly to the use of explosives because 
the country needs explosives in vast quantities 
for war purposes. 

You will help supply the country’s needs and 
save money for yourself if you can reduce your 
consumption of explosives. 

In this connection our services may be of assistance. 
It is very possible that your experts, who have detailed 
knowledge of your own work, and our explosives en- 
gineers, whose experience covers a broad field, would, 
by combining their knowledge, find means of reducing 
your consumption of explosives without lessening your 
present output. 

The matter is important both from business and patri- 
otic standpoints and we should be glad to Lave you 
write us regarding it. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 
Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——-W ood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘“‘M” upon request 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
—_ doors are dangerous and in- 
cient. 


Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Car Wheel 
Service 


Our recent change of name, does 
not in any way affect the quality of 
our MINE CAR WHEELS. Neither 
has the “‘sky-high”’ prices of Pig Iron 
and Coke induced us to lower the 
quality. 

We consider, QUALITY & SER- 
VICE first—Price as an incident. 

Let us demonstrate to you REAL 
CAR WHEEL SERVICE. 


A trial will cost you nothing. 


EGYPTIAN IRON WORKS 


formerly 


Southern Illinois Machine & Foundry Co. 
Murphysboro, Ill. 
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ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and HaulageEngines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


"Te economies that this Truck will effect 


are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with one lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 

Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works :: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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We Can Save You Money— 


100% on lubricators—because we furnish all you need absolutely free. 
35% on cylinder oil—because Ohio Cylinder Grease lasts 3 to 5 times as long. 
50% on packing—because Ohio Cylinder Grease more than doubles its life. 


This grease also Increases Power—Decreases Repairs and keeps exhaust free from oil. 
It will give you better and more economical lubrication than any oi! made. 

Hundreds of plants are using it—Why not you? Testing outfit is furnished free—just drop 
us a line and say you would like to Try Ohio Cylinder Grease. 


THE OHIO GREASE CO., Box 1015, Loudonville, O, 


You Will See the 


Trade Mark 


Where True Value is Recognized 


For many years the O-B Trade 
Mark on Electric Mine Haulage 
Materials has stood for the high- 
est value—reliability, length of 
service and price all being con- 
sidered. 

Before an O-B product is put on 
the market it is tried out tho- 
roughly under service conditions. 
It must prove its value. 


The Ohio Brass Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 


lines, use 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 


‘‘Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on Request 
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Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer. 
Let Us do your work and You will be pleased 
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‘“‘NEEDED WHEREVER ME 


We couldn’t improve the 
TPR stretcher so we improved the 
handle. Our stretcher reduces 


suffering. 


> 


iain. Send for Booklet. 


WILLIAMS’ IMPROVED STRETCHER COMPANY WH#£ELIXG, w. va. 


N ARE HURT”’ 


Tah = Cut shows new shape handle. 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Q Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT FUSE CAPS 


Atlas Powder Company Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Il. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 


General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


FRICTION TAPE. 


QUALITIES 
> 


“PIGS I§ PIGS” 
FRICTION AND RUBBER TAPES 


You must Choose your Brand 18 Years Ago we Created 
COLUMBIA FRICTION TAPE AND VELVA PARA RUBBER TAPE 


Since then we have sold Millions of Pounds of these Tapes, and 
we are still selling then 


THERE’S A REASON-—FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 


By sending us your next order. Price and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. Chicago, Illinois 
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FLAME- 
PROOF 


WATER- 
PROOF | 
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MILDEW- | 
PROOF 


The Ultimate Economy of Any Equipment in Your Mine is the One That Counts 


Goodin-Reid Brattice is made in three brands of the finest quality cotton duck properly 
treated to render it flame-, water- and mildew-proof 
1. The Red Diamond Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be thoroughly flame-proof, mildew-proof and water- 
proof. It is heavily coated with an absolutely non-porous and water-tight compound that resists hard wear. 
2. The Red Diamond Brand is guaranteed flame- and mildew-proof but is not water-proofed. 4 
3. The Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be non-porous, water and mildew-proof but is not strictly flame-proof. 
It is heavily coated and withstands the hardest wear. 
FREE SAMPLES FURNISHED FOR COMPARISON. SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 


AMERICAN BULL DOG N 
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Saves Time and Money 


REASONS WHY— 
Burns 20% less carbide. 
Has ‘‘Brite-Lite” perfect water feed that will not 
clog. No pounding or jiggling. 
Has detachable reflector, easily cleaned. 
Burner tube perfectly straight ; tip easily removed. 
Carbide container has knurled beads, making it 3 
easily unscrewed. Will not stick. 
Light in weight, weighing only 434 ounces. 
Compact and sturdy; height over all, 354 inches. 


Made with Top or Side Water Control [= (L]] [= 
Made with or without Cap Clamp Bar 
Made with or without Self-Lighter 

Furnished with any size Reflector WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Lamps are made of brass if desired HARKER MFG. COMPANY 


Candlestick Attachment 


also if desired, 410-412 E. Pearl Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


° 
Use It in Your Mine and Save Money } a 

le. 
es 

GOODIN-REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO ‘ 

The Very Last Word in Miners’ Carbide Lamps : 

| 

! 
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HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 


INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFC CO 
WILKES-BARRE PA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstTNAT'LBANK 652 W ADAMS ST 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


Our Automatic Skip Hoists 
reduce the cost of handling materials to a mini- 
mum. We make the largest variety of Mechanical 
Dryers in the world. 


Our Business is to Reduce Your Handling Costs 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & ae 4a CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 
SO Church Street, New York ity 


AUTOMATIC 
RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT 

BREAKERS 


are effecting great 
economies and in- 
creasing production 
for others. Why not 
interest yourself in 
their use? They 
afford the only com- 
plete circuit breaker 
protection available. 


The 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company 


COLUMBUS - - - OHIO 
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PRIZE Americore 


RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 

the direction of the underwriters labora- 
. tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in is 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 


Unexcelled Service 


New Catalogue now ready. Send for your copy. 


Dependable Merchandise 


~ 


est period of usage. Supreme Award 
The specifications of of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme Made by 
structures as, well as American Steel & Wire Company 
fully describing. 
H. Channon Company — 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS % 
Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents ; 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies ; 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


: 
j Wire. 
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BALL BEARING EQUIPPED 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 
CONSTRUCTION 


HEAVY CAPACITY LOADS 
GLIDE SMOOTHLY OVER 


_S-A UNIT CARRIERS 


Cost Saving Data] 
in Regard to Installing 
S-A UNIT CARRIERS P= 


| ADJUSTABLE in your Mill DURABLE 


Furnish 


== Ask Us Today! 


~STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
» CONVEYING, ScCrccNING BRANCH OFFICES TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
50 “Church St., New York ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va, 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 824 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 310 S:air Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
H. W. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 412 E. 3d St., Los Angeles 


803 New Bank of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


503 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City 
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POWER WITHOUT RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


The world’s greatest catastrophe has 
largely been brought about by the pos- 
session of great power in the hands of 
one who felt no responsibility for its 
proper exercise. The great movement 
toward democratic government in the 
world is for the purpose of harnessing 
with responsibility those in authority. 

Up to the very recent past every indi- 
vidual in this country was legally respon- 
sible for the natural results of his pre- 
meditated acts. The enactment of the 
Clayton Bill by Congress created the 
first exception to that rule. Large bodies 
of men engaged in a strike or.a rebellion 
against authority have not always been 
held accountable largely because personal 
responsibility could not be definitely 
fixed. ‘The decision in the Danbury Hat- 
ters’ case made effective a principle 
which, in some instances, had not been 
theretofore enforced. The final deci- 
sion in this case was reached after many 
years of bitter litigation. The enactment 
of the Clayton Bill by. Congress nullified 
the principle embodied in the ruling of 
the court, and legalized acts which, if 
performed by other than certain organi- 
zations, would be illegal. 

Tue Mrininc Concress JOURNAL be- 
lieves that the most important question 
which faces the American people during 
the years to come is that which relates 
to the relation of labor and capital. It 
does not believe that this problem may 
ever reach solution until contracts be- 
tween the respective parties shall be held 


inviolate, and that either party violating 
its contract shall be held legally respon- 
sible for the damages which naturally 
follow such violation. 

The average wage earner has not 
thought of violating his contract with 
the grocer from whom he buys his pro- 
visions, nor other people with whom he 
does business. His conception of right 
and wrong in other matters are as acute 
as those of other people, but his wage 
contract not only is disregarded when his 
interest will be served, but he refuses to 
be put in a position where the contract 
can be enforced against him. The re- 
spect which should be given to labor or- 
ganizations can never be hoped for until 
such organizations are ready to assume 
responsibility. Many people have urged 
incorporation of all labor organizations 
as one of the essentials to a proper solu- 
tion of the great labor question. Surely 
organizations powerful enough to make 
effective an ultimatum to the Government 
ought not to be without responsibility to 
the public. 

The present coal situation most forci- 
bly illustrate this necessity. The nation 
is now involved in a world struggle so 
stupendous that every atom of its power 
is demanded. Coal is one of the abso- 
lute necessities. At a time when a coal 
famine is threatened; when not only the 
manufacture of war munitions and sup- 
plies and their transportation to the sol- 
diers at the front is hindered, but the 
poor people of our great cities are with- 
out fuel; at such a time, concerted action 
by large bodies of men shut off com- 
pletely in large districts the already in- 
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adequate supply of coal. This is in vio- 
lation of contracts solemnly entered into 
in their behalf by their duly-selected 
agents, and in defiance of the orders of 
their officers. 

When President John P. White, and 
his official board, of the U. M. W. of A., 
carry out the wishes of their members, 
their authority is recognized, but when 
they refuse to be parties to a hold up of 
their country in time of extremity they 
are repudiated. This irresponsible com- 
bination of power made immune from 
responsibility by the Clayton Bill, fastens 
its talons in the throat of the nation and 
endangers its soldiers at the front, while 
its demands are enforced. Surely it is 
time that labor as well as capital shall 
be conscripted for service, and a time 
when equality before the law shall be 
the right and the duty of every Ameri- 
can citizen; equality of opportunity and 
equality of responsibility. Power with- 
out responsibility should not be tolerated 
in a free country. 

This is not a new question, but it is 
a question deserving of continued agita- 
tion tintil every man who expects the pro- 
tection of the law shall be willing to be 
governed in all respects by the same law 
to which he looks for protection. 


ASSESSMENT WORK FOR 1917 
AND 1918 


The adoption by Congress of S. J. Res. 
78, relieves mining claim owners of the 
requirement to do assessment work dur- 
ing the years 1917 and 1918. Those who 
desire to take advantage of this Resolu- 
tion will be required to file a notice of 
their intention to hold their claims under 
the provisions of the law in the office 
where the location certificate is recorded. 
No particular form of notice is required, 
but for the convenience of our members 
a suitable form is given, together with 
the text of the resolution. Acknowledg- 
ment before a notary is not necessary, 
but is recommended in order that a cer- 
tified copy may be used in evidence in 
case of loss of the original. 

The resolution, as adopted by Con- 
gress, reads: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order that 
labor may be most effectively used in raising 
and producing those things needed in the prose- 
cution of the present war with Germany, that 
the provision of section twenty-three hundred 
and twenty-four of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States which requires on each min- 
ing claim located, and until a patent has been 
issued therefor, not less than $100 worth of 
labor to be performed or improvements to be 
made during each year, be, and the same is 
hereby, suspended during the years nineteen 
hundred and seventeen and nineteen hundred 
and eighteen: Provided, That every claimant 
of any such mining claim in order to obtain 
the benefits of this resolution shall file or 
cause to be filed in the office where the loca- 
tion notice or certificate is recorded on or 
before December thirty-first of each of the 
years nineteen hundred and seventeen and nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen, a notice of his de- 
sire to hold said mining claim under this reso- 
lution: Provided further, That this resolution 
shall not apply to oil placer locations or claims. 

This resolution shall not be deemed to 
amend or repeal the public resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution to relieve the owners of min- 
ing claims who have been mustered into the 
military or naval service of the United States 
as officers or enlisted men from performing 
assessment work during the term of such serv- 
ice,” approved July seventeenth, nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen. 


A convenient form of notice of intent 
to hold a lode mining claim is as follows: 
Notice is hereby given that the undersigned 


desire and intend to hold the................ 
Lode Mining and the... 
all situated in the......-..--.mining district 


more fully described in —" certificate, re- 
corded in book........ Pree , in the 
office of the clerk and pa Bans. of said county, 
under the provisions of Public Resolution No. 
12, Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States, 
being Senate Joint Resolution No. 78, To Sus- 
pend the Requirements of Annual Assessment 
Work on Mining Claims During the Years 
1917 and 1918. Approved October 5, 1917. 


Witness 


appeared before me, a Notary Public in and 
who duly acknowledged his signature to the 
above document for the purposes therein set 
forth. 

(Seal) 
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A NEW ARBITRATION IDEA 


From the Clifton district of Arizona 
comes a proposition advanced by the 
striking miners for the purpose of bring- 
ing to a termination the present strike 
troubles in that district. It is proposed 
that the mining companies shall select one 
arbitrator, Mr. Samuel Gompers another, 
and President Wilson shall appoint a 
third, the findings of this arbitration 
board to be final. It is reported that the 
men are willing to agree to this proposi- 
tion, but that the mining companies have 
not yet expressed a willingness to like- 
wise agree. The difficulties of the situa- 
tion are in the fear that the third arbi- 
trator, to be chosen by the President of 
the United States, might not be a fair 
umpire as between the two other mem- 
bers each of whom would represent one 
side of the controversy. Under ordinary 
conditions the President would be ex- 
pected to confer with that member of 
his Cabinet who directs the destinies of 
the Labor Department in view of the 
fact that this is a labor question which 
is to be considered. With all due respect 
to the Secretary of Labor, it would seem 
to be as hopeless to expect from him 
the appointment of a member in whom 
the operators would place confidence as 
it would to expect the operators to select 
a man who would be satisfactory to the 
striking miners. 

Perhaps no one man did more for the 
creation of the immense power of the 
United Mine Workers of America than 
did Mr. Wilson, the present Secretary 
of Labor. It would be too much to ex- 
pect, no matter how fair Mr. Wilson en- 
deavored to be, that his judgment and 
his action could be accepted as unbiased 
by that party to a controversy against 
which his life effort has been directed. 


RAILROAD VALUATION 

The official organ of the Denver Civic 
and Commercial Associations, the Com- 
mercial, urges a suspension by the Gov- 
ernment of its project of making a phy- 
sical valuation of the railroads. 

“Begun four years ago,” says the Com- 
mercial, “the valuation procedure has 


made virtually no headway. A fair valu- 
ation three years ago is not a fair valua- 
tion today. Figuring increases in cost, 
from the smallest spike to the largest 
locomotive, and otherwise bringing data 
up to date will require stupendous work 
on the part of the roads. 

“Meanwhile, engineering talent in use 
in this vastly expensive undertaking is 
needed in France. Aside from the mil- 
lions in money that is being applied, the 
time of 6,500 men is being taken up. 
Fifteen hundred of these are in the Gov- 
ernment service and 5,000 are employed 
by the railroads. With this, the force is 
pitiably insufficient. Men are constantly 
leaving to undergo enlistment and draft, 
and others are continually seeking more 
remunerative positions. Why not sus- 
pend valuation proceedings at least for 
the duration of the war? In all, too 
many quarters where judgment is relia- 
ble, doubt is expressed whether the valu- 
ation ever will be worth anything, even 
if it is ever finished.” 

Tue Mintnc Concress Journat fully 
approves the recommendation of the 
Commercial, not only as a war measure 
for the conservation of energy sadly 
needed in other fields of endeavor, but 
because transportation rates never were 
and never can be equitably based upon 
the value of the transportation system. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
UNNECESSARY 


Arbitration to be successful must start 
out with a faith on the part of the con- 
testing factions that the arbitration board 
as a whole will deal fairly in the prem- 
ises. Without this belief there can be no 
voluntary arbitration. Without this be- 
lief there should be no compulsory arbi- 
tration. Without this belief on the part 
of both parties to a controversy there can 
be no reasonable hope that a controversy 
would be settled permanently. An arbi- 
tration board must enter upon its task 
as does a court of justice. The value of 
every judicial determination where the 
fairness of the judge is brought into 
question is of doubtful value, and a con- 
tinued questioning of the integrity of any 
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court will, in the end, break down its 
power of public service. 

There are instances where a vicious 
organized effort has succeeded in so thor- 
oughly discrediting an upright judge as 
to defile his most righteous judgments. 
Perhaps the only cure for this is pub- 
licity, and even this will frequently fail. 
In the end, however, there is no better 
method of preserving public order and 
punishing crime than through the judi- 
cial branch of the Government service. 

Tue Mininc Concress JOURNAL be- 
lieves every dispute which affects the 
public interest should be settled by the 
rule of reason and not by force. It be- 
lieves that strikes should be declared un- 
lawful until after a public investigation 
by an unbiased board shall have opportu- 
nity to advise the public of the exact 
issues involved in the strike. It be- 
lieves that in the end this course would 
adjust and bring about the settlement 
of so many labor disputes that there 
would be no need of compulsory arbi- 
tration. Few strikes have ever been won 
which did not command public sympathy. 
A strike which is not justified by the 
public should not win. 


DEALERS’ PROFITS UNDER THE 
LEVER BILL 


In the effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment to limit prices to a fair margin of 
profit to all those concerned in the pro- 
duction and distribution of coal, Dr. Gar- 
field has issued an order to the effect 
that those companies which have estab- 
lished their own selling agencies will not 
be permitted to add to the price of the 
coal at the pit mouth the 15 cents per 
ton which the Fuel Administration has 
allowed as the total charge which may 
be made for the handling of coal. ‘This 
order seems to create a different price 
in the market of 15 cents per ton, and 
may have two different results. If coal 
was plentiful it would drive the independ- 
ent dealers out of business, in that coal 
could be purchased from the companies 
having their own selling agencies at 15 
cents per ton cheaper than it could from 
independent dealers. ‘The other result 
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is to force the companies maintaining 
their own agencies to sell their coal for 
15 cents less than independent agencies 
are permitted to charge. It is almost as 
difficult to anticipate the working out of 
this confusing order as it is to figure out 
how a coal mining company can escape 
the payment of interest upon its bonded 
indebtedness in order that it may sell 
its coal for less than the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The order of the Fuel Administration 
is in the following language: 

“Operators who maintain their own sales 
department, whether in their own name or 
under a separate name, and dispose of coal 
directly to the dealer or consumer, shall not 
charge a jobber commission. A jobber must 
be entirely independent of the operator, in 
fact as well as in name, in order to be entitled 
to charge a jobber’s commission.” 

This ruling must resu!t either in break- 
ing down the sales agencies of the pro- 
ducing companies; in requiring jobbers 
to handle coal without profit; or in hav- 
ing coal sold in the same market at dif- 
ferent prices. 


THE ONE WEAKNESS 


There seems to be but one vital ele- 
ment of weakness in the campaign look- 
ing to the prompt fulfillment of the du- 
ties which this nation has undertaken in 
its fight against Prussian autocracy. Our 
manufacturers, our mine operators, our 
farmers, all have promptly responded to 
the nation’s call and are meeting every 
responsibility which has been placed upon 
them. ‘The one element of weakness lies 
in the fact that labor unions violate their 
contracts with impunity. Any stoppage 
of operations in the coal mines of the 
country in the face of a great coal short- 
age in express violation of accepted 
contracts, is a violation of every senti- 
ment of public duty, and a crime against 
the nation. 

It is high time that President Wilson's 
suggestion of last year, that legislation 
should be enacted by which the “Con- 


certed action of powerful bodies of men- 


shall not be permitted to stop the indus- 
trial processes of the nation.” It is high 
time that law shall be enacted which 
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will penalize those who conspire together 
to perform acts which endanger the 
safety of our troops in the trenches, and 
which interfere materially with the great 
task which this nation has undertaken, 
and which will inevitably bring want and 
suffering to thousands of poor people in 
our great cities during the coming win- 
ter. Any labor strike during this time 
in lines of work which are essential to 
the nation’s success is indefensible. 
When an honest effort is being made to 
adjust the difficulties in the speediest 
method possible, a strike is worse than 
acrime. We repeat from an editorial in 
the October Mrn1nc Concress JOURNAL, 
“It is high time that the drastic authority 
which has been placed with the Admin- 
istration shall be exercised without dis- 
crimination against both capital and 
labor.” ; 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS 


The following letter will be sent to 
the members of the American Mining 
Congress immediately after the report of 
the Nominating Committee has been 
made: 


To the Members of the American Mining 
Congress: 

A meeting of the members of the American 
Mining Congress is hereby called to meet at 
Hotel Astor, New York City, November 15, 
1917, for the purpose of electing five (5) di- 
rectors to succeed Messrs. Walter Douglas, 
Carl Scholz, S. A. Taylor, Charles S. Keith 
and L. A. Friedman, whose terms of office 
expire; one director for a term of one year 
to fill vacancy, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come before 
said meeting. 

In view of the fact that a large percentage 
of the membership cannot be expected to at- 
tend a meeting except where such is held at 
the time of a convention, and that it has been 
decided not to hold a convention during the 
current year, it has been thought wise to re- 
quest the members to express by letter vote 
their choice of candidates to fill the vacancies 
on the Board of Directors. 

Our By-Laws make the following provi- 
sion: 

ARTICLE V 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of facilitating the selec- 
tion of directors, there shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the members, a committee of five mem- 
bers to be known as a Nominating Committee, whose 
duty it shall be to present to the members for their 
consideration the names of such persons as such 
Committee may deem advisable to act as directors 
for the ensuing year. 


In order that the wishes of our members 
may be known as to their choice of directors, 
and, at the same time, prevent such a scatter- 
ing of votes as might result in no candidate 
having a majority of the votes, President 
Douglas has appointed a Nomannsiae Com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. D. Lf Brunton, of 
Denver; E. B. Kirby, of New York; W. G. 
Swart, of Duluth; E. T. Bent, of Chicago, 
and S. B. Thorne, of New York. 

This Committee has endeavored to make a 
list of nominees which will fairly represent 
the different branches of mining as well as 
the geographic divisions of the country. 

Our by-laws provide that the election shall 
be either in person or by written proxy, and 
we are enclosing you postal card proxy. The 
nominations listed are offered to you as a 
suggestion only, and you are at liberty to in- 
struct your proxy to vote for these or any 
others whom you desire to vote for, for places 
upon the Board of Directors. 

Will you kindly execute and return, at your 
earliest convenience, the Proxy enclosed? It 
will be necessary so that a majority of the 
members will be represented by proxy in or- 
der to make legal the election. Should you 
be able to be present at the meeting, the proxy 
may be withdrawn. 

Trusting that you will give this matter your 
early attention, and that the facts stated are 
sufficient upon which to base a proper con- 
clusion, We are, very respectfully yours, 

Tue American Mtninc Concress. 


Immediately after the membership 
meeting, the Board of Directors will hold 
a meeting to which the members present 
will be invited and a full discussion of 
the work of the Congress and plans for 
broadening its work in the future will 
be given careful consideration. All who 
believe in the work of the American Min- 
ing Congress, whether members or not 
are invited to attend this meeting and 
lend their assistance in making the organ- 
ization more fully representative of every 
branch of mining in order that the in- 
fluence of the mining industry as a 
whole may be marshalled in support of 
those measures which will benefit the 
whole industry. 


NATIONAL COAL CONVENTION 

A meeting of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation was held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, October 
23. The attendance numbered over fif- 
teen hundred from practically all the coal 
producing States. President W. K. 
Field presided at the meeting. Addresses 
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were made by Dr. H. A. Garfield, Fuel 
Administrator of the United States; by 
J. D. A. Morrow, general secretary of 
the organization; by Arthur Hale, chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee; 
by J. G. Puterbaugh, president of the 
McAlester Fuel Company, of Oklahoma ; 
by John P. Reese, general manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
mining properties of Illinois; by J. B. L. 
Hornberger, auditor of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company; by Harry N. Taylor, 
vice-president of the Citizens Coal and 
Coke Company, of Kansas City; and by 
-T. L. Lewis, secretary of the Splint Gas 
Coal Association, of Charleston, W. Va. 

Mr. F. H. Knight, of New Bethlehem, 
Pa., offered a resolution, which was 
adopted with but one dissenting vote, 
asking that the President of the United 
States, as a war measure, shall issue an 
order prohibiting all saloons within five 
miles of any coal mine. 

State Senator John L. Hatfield, of 
Morgantown, W. Va., introduced a reso- 
lution intended to bring before the con- 
vention the question of the prices fixed 
by the President. for the sale of coal, 
which met with considerable applause. 
This resolution was ruled out of order 
by President Field, who stated that dis- 
cussion of the question of prices would 
not be allowed. At this juncture Mr. 
Lewis offered a motion, which was 
adopted, that all resolutions should be 
referred to the Board of Directors with- 
out discussion. 

Dr. Garfield’s address was in part as 
follows: 

“It is indeed a great pleasure for me 
to come here to speak to such a body of 
men as you. It is indeed a great pleasure 
at any time to speak to a great body of 
American citizens. 

“While I recognize that the immense 
gathering before me represents only the 
bituminous coal industry, I realize it is 
only part of a vast company, every man 
of whom may be relied upon as Ameri- 
can citizens to do his duty. 

“From the reports of the last few 
days I believe, with equal sincerity, the 
great host of miners and laborers in the 
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mines may be relied upon to do their 
duty as American citizens. 

“In a time like this we need action, 
but action to be wise must always be 
based on careful consideration of prac- 
tical measures. From the program of 
your conference I can see that you are 
called upon to consider measures im- 
measurably practical. 

“IT believe that I am invited here not 
only to meet you who represent a great 
industry, but also to satisfy your curios- 
ity of the man who is called upon to 
touch intimately the industry in which 
you are vitally interested. 

“There are three main aspects of the 
situation at this time, each one related 
to the other. They are coal, the people 
and the war. To put it in another way, 
they are the relation of the coal indus- 
try to the war and the attitude of those 
engaged in the coal industry to the peo- 
ple and the war. 

“T do not believe your attitude is dif- 
ferent from the attitude of those every- 
where in this United States. The citi- 
zens of this nation can always be de- 
pended upon to be united in any action 
the nation is forced to take. 


THE TIME FOR ACTION 


“The time has come at last for action 
and the citizens of the nation are united 
to take that action. I mean to say the 
people of the nation and the nation have 
reached the point where there must be 
effective cooperation of all elements 
which make up the nation’s life. This 
time for action comes only after the ma- 
jority of the nation has spoken through 
their accredited representatives. We will 
go forward as a united people. The fact 
that we are able to go forward as a 
united people is the genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon people. The American people 
would have departed from their heritage 
if they did not unite in this cause of war. 

“In former wars only the people and 
the war were concerned. In this great 


conflict, it is not only the people and the 
war that are concerned, but the indus- 
tries of the nation. This is the third ele- 
nent that has been added in this war. 
As we progress, industry has become 
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more and more an item in civilization 
and war. It is a vital item when it is 
used as a means to an end and not as an 
end in itself, 

“I shall proceed in such fashion as 
will produce for the United States, ac- 
cording to the wisdom that I am able to 
collect from my advisers all over the 
country, and from the wisdom which I 
believe you will willingly contribute also, 
all the coal that we have a right to ex- 
pect, and more; I propose so to carry 
it on that coal shall go from the mine to 
the home and to the factory and to the 
Government of the United States in 
larger quantities than it ever went before. 

“Now, gentlemen, if I have a request 
to make of you, it is this, and yet I hesi- 
tate to put it in the form of a request, 
because from what Mr. Field and others 
have told me, I know already the temper 
of this assembly, but I would request none 
the less, that you, as a body of citizens 
engaged in the mining industry, set aside 
any differences which may exist in your 
minds, and to put yourselves solidly, 
loyally, enthusiastically, with all that 
means, by way of sacrifice, behind the 
President. 

“It is perfectly obvious that if you are 
thinking simply of your own interests 
as operators, you will think of the return, 
the profit to be secured for the coal that 
is mined; but as operators you do not 
forget, you cannot forget in the face of 
the civilization set up in our ‘country, 
the interests of those who will use the 
coal, whether it be the interest of the 
domestic consumer or of the great fac- 
tory turning out the commerce that rides 
upon the seas and goes into all parts of 
the world. Furthermore, you cannot for- 
get that the interests of the people united 
and expressed in our government must 
necessarily be your interests for the time 
being. You cannot consider the question 
of profit in coal without considering the 
effect of that profit in coal on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and on its 
program of action in the present emer- 
gency. 

“I am not saying these things, gentle- 
ment, because | think you need to have 
them said, but simply to indicate to you 


how the matter lies in my own mind, 
and because I believe that as I think of 
it so you think of it. The reading pub- 
lic, at any rate that large section of peo- 
ple who take opinion ready made, with- 
out enough thought concerning what they 
think to entitle them to be called the en- 
lightened part of the public, are all too 
apt, when they discover great profits any- 
where, to reach the conclusion that those 
who made the great profits or control 
them are somehow robbing people who 
otherwise would share those profits. 
“In the same way those who labor in 
the mines, if they consider only their 
own interests, would think only of the 
wage return, not of the people who in 
the end must bear the burden of paying 
those wages and of the Government 
which those wages, in one form or an- 
other, must support. Here again the 
leaders, or enlightened opinion, will 
guide, and, indeed, today are guiding the 
great body of the wage earners in the 
mines to appreciate the full force and 
effect of anything which puts a clog upon 
the machinery of Government in the pres- 
ent crisis. As a generation of men we 
have been trained in the arts of peace. 
We have come to think of our Constitu- 
tion as an instrument protecting the life, 
liberty and pursuits of happiness of each 
one of us. We not only regard with sus- 
picion, but we resent suggestions that 
government can reach over and lay vio- 
lent hands upon us or upon our posses- 
sions. But the same men who, in their 
wisdom, framed the Constitution of the 
United States as an instrument for our 
use in times of peace, also made provi- 
sion for a drastic centralization of power 
in time of war, and I need not again re- 
mind you we are a people at war. Is it 
more violent that government should 
reach its strong and powerful arm into 
the household and take out of the house- 
hold the son and set him in a place of 
danger and demand of the family, as well 
as the young man, the sacrifice of his 
life, if necessary, for the maintenance of 
a principle which our President has set 
up and in which we believe? Is it, I say, 
more drastic that government should do 
that than that government should also 
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reach its arm over into our factory and 
our counting house and say to us, ‘We 
take also so much of your wealth, so 
much of your industry?’ The govern- 
ment has a right in time of war to de- 
mand all of these.” 

Following Dr. Garfield’s address, Mr. 
A. M. Ogle, of Terre Haute, Ind., offered 
a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted, pledging the loyal cooperation 
of the National Coal Association to the 
Fuel Administration and to the Govern- 
ment. In offering this resolution, Mr. 
Ogle stated that he had said good-bye to 
three brothers on their way to France, 
and felt it the duty of those remaining 
behind to stand by the Administration 
in every possible way. 

Space will not permit any extended 
reference to the other able addresses de- 
livered. Special attention was given the 
very able and timely address of Mr. 
Reese, who, outlining briefly his own life 
experience as a coal miner and a miners’ 
union official, and the fact that a num- 
ber of his immediate relatives were now 
coal miners, as special reasons why he 
would not do injustice to the labor 
unions. Mr. Reese paid a deserved and 
proper tribute to the loyalty and good 
intentions of the great majority of coal 
miners, and scored, without mercy, the 
15 per cent whose refusal to work at 
this time is imperiling the nation’s safety, 
and urged that the Government should 
commandeer American labor and make 
it run the mines. 


GOVERNMENT ACID PLANT 


The selection of Sheffield, Ala., as the 
site of the first of the ammonia and 
nitric acid plants to be constructed by 
the Government is a wise selection. It 
is at the source of an enormous possible 
water power development. It is near 
large deposits of mineral substances 
which may or may not be utilized in the 
manufacture of nitric acid. Whether 
the newer developments in which chemi- 
cal action and power are relied upon or 
whether power alone will be utilized, the 
plant is so located as to adapt itself to 
either process of manufacture. 
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LESHER 


Times of stress bring into prominence 
those who possess unusual ability. An 
example of this is the work being done 
by C. E. Lesher, the geologist who is in 
charge of coal statistics for the United 
States Geological Survey. Exceptional 
demands have been made upon this 
branch of the Survey’s work by the Fuel 
Administration, the War Industries 
Board, the Council of National Defense, 
the committee on coal production, and by 
the public in general. Not only has Mr. 
Lesher proven equal to the exacting de- 
mands that have been made upon him, 
but he has convinced all those with whom 
he has come in contact that more than 
being an excellent statistician he has a 
grasp upon the coal industry that causes 
his opinion to be sought by those charged 
with the heaviest responsibilities in meet- 
ing the unprecedented demands which 
are being made upon the fuel resources 
of the United States. 


Report on Nickel in Ontario 


Without question the most thorough in- 
quiry into the resources, industries and capaci- 
ties of the Province of Ontario, in connection 
with nickel and its ores, is the report of the 
Royal Ontario Nickel Commission which just 
has appeared in book form. The report is 
exhaustive, is accompanied with maps, and 
is so systematically divided as to make it an 
essential to the library of every mining man 
who is interested in nickel production. 


To Report on Bad Ammunition 


A report on the failure of certain ammuni- 
tion manufactured at the Frankfort arsenal 
is about to be submitted to the War Depart- 
ment by the board appointed to investigate 
this matter. The board consists of Dr. C. L. 
Parsons, chief of the division of mining tech- 
nology of the United States Bureau of Mines; 
Colonel Wirt Robinson, professor of chemis- 
try at the United States Military Academy; 
and William H. Walker, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Plans Completed 


Designs for coal cleaning plants which will 
be erected by the Government. in. Alaska have. 
been completed by George Watkin Evans. 
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FORTY-FIVE CENTS ADDED 
TO THE COAL SCHEDULE 


President Issues Order on Fuel Administra- 
tor’s Recommendation to Cover Increases 
in Wage Scale 


An increase of 45 cents has been allowed 
on the President's schedule of coal prices. The 
entire matter is explained in the following 
letter from the Fuel Administrator to the 
President : 

“It is my understanding that in fixing pro- 
visional prices for the sale of coal, it was in- 
tended to allow a fair profit to the operators. 
The public does not desire, nor is it necessary 
to meet the present emergency, that the coal 
industry should be asked to make more of a 
sacrifice than may reasonably be required of 
all staple industries. Exorbitant profits only 
have been the subject of concern. It needs 
no argument to justify Congressional and Ex- 
ecutive action against profiteering, when the 
people of the United States are called upon 
to make unusual sacrifices. - 

“As a result of the conference held in Wash- 
ington between the operators and the miners 
of the Central field, an agreement was reached 
on the 6th of October providing, among other 
things, an increase of wages as follows: 

“An advance of 10 cents per ton to miners. 

“Advances ranging from 75 cents to $1.40 
per day to laborers. 

“An advance of 15 per cent for yardage and 
dead work. 

“This will result in an increase to miners 
of 50 per cent and to the best paid laborers 
of 78 per cent over the wages of April 1, 1914. 
These increases are not in excess of the ad- 
vance in cost of living for that period. 

“It is obvious that these advances in wages 
must be taken either from the operator or the 
consumer. On the assumption that the prices 
fixed yielded a fair profit to the operator, it 
is clear that if this increase of wages is to 
fall entirely upon the operators their profits 
will no longer be fair, unless the result of the 
increase bears an insignificant relation to those 
profits. This question was submitted to me, 
as Fuel Administrator. It is not possible to 
estimate the exact effect of the proposed in- 
creases upon the prices fixed. But the ex- 
perts of the Federal Trade Commission and 
of the Fuel Administration have made as care- 
ful computation as the data in hand permit. 
I have asked these gentlemen to exclude from 
their computations any allowance which could 
properly be regarded as an indirect increase 
of the profits of the operators, and to make 
their calculations with the sole object in view 
of covering the increase in wages by inter- 
preting the above proposals in terms of the 
prices fixed by you, that is to say, to advise 
me how many cents per ton on coal produced 
the proposed wage increases mean. 


“In reaching the conclusion that the prices 
of coal at the mine should be increased to sub- 
stantially cover these wage increases, I have 
been influenced particularly by the provisions 
of the agreement intended to secure an in- 
creased and uninterrupted production of coal. 

“Under the provisions of the draft law, 
miners are not excluded as a class. Consider- 
able inroads have been made, as a result of the 
first draft, upon mine labor. Moreover, the 
conditions surrounding the industry in ordi- 
nary times account for the fact that the aver- 
age number of days work in the year has been 
from 200 to 230 only. They also, in part, ac- 
count for the fact that the average hours of 
labor per day have fallen considerably below 
the 8 hours stipulated in wage agreements. 
It is the deliberate judgment of the best in- 
formed among the representatives of the 
Miners’ Union, that if the miners now at work 
should labor in the mines 8 hours during even 
five days of the week, there would be no short- 
age of coal. It is the purpose of the proposed 
supplemental agreement to secure an approxi- 
mation at least of this result by means of 
fines automatically collected. These fines are 
quite distinct from the penalizing fines some- 
times attempted to be imposed by employers 
for their own benefit. 

“In this connection, I beg to call special at- 
tention to the fourth item of the proposed 
supplemental agreement, namely, that 

‘Subject to the next Biennial Convention 
of the United Mine Workers of America, the 
Mine Workers’ representatives agree that the 
present contract be extended during the con- 
tinuation of the war, and not to exceed two 
years from April 1, 1918. 

“I am assured that the next Biennial Con- 
vention will loyally and patriotically confirm 
this provision. | believe you may confidently 
rely upon the assurances of the representatives 
of the Union upon this point. 

“In view of the foregoing considerations, 
I respectfully recommend that the prices fixed 
by your proclamation of August 21, and such 
modifications as have been made pursuant to 
your order of August 23, appointing a Fuel 
Administrator, for the sale of bituminous coal 
at the mines, be uniformly increased in the 
sum of 45 cents per ton, subject, however, to 
the following exceptions: 

“(1) This increase in prices shall not apply 
to any coal sold at the mine under an exist- 
ing contract containing a provision for an in- 
crease in the price of coal thereunder in case 
of an increase in wages paid to miners. 

“(2) This increase in prices shall not apply 
in any district in which the operators and 
miners fail to agree upon a penalty provision, 
satisfactory to the Fuel Administrator, for the 
automatic collection of fines in the spirit of 
the agreement entered into between the opera- 
1917, and miners at Washington, October 6, 

“For your information, I attach hereto a 
copy of the supplemental agreement of Octo- 
ber- 6, 1917, between the operators and the 
miners of the Central Competitive Fields com- 
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posed of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois.” 

The President then issued the following 
order: 

“The scale of prices prescribed August 21, 
1917, by the President of the United States 
for bituminous coal at the mine, as adjusted 
and modified, by order of the United States 
Fuel Administrator, to meet exceptional condi- 
tions in certain localities, is hereby amended 
by adding the sum of 45 cents to each of the 
prices so prescribed or so adjusted and modi- 
fied, subject, however, to the following express 
exceptions : 

“(1) This increase in prices shall not apply 
to any coal sold at the mine under an exist- 
ing contract containing a provision for an in- 
crease in the price of coal thereunder in case 
of an increase in wages paid to miners. 

“(2) This increase in prices shall not apply 
in any district in which the operators and 
miners fail to agree upon a penalty provision, 
satisfactory to the Fuel Administrator, for 
the automatic collection of fines in the> spirit 
of the agreement entered into between the 
operators and miners at Washington, Octo- 
ber 6, 1917. 

“This order shall become effective at 7.00 
a. m., on October 29, 1917.” 


ANTHRACITE ROADS HANDLE 
17 PER CENT MORE TONNAGE 


Reports compiled for the Railroads’ War 
Board indicate that unless something unfore- 
seen occurs, the amount of anthracite coal 
transported by the railroads this year will 
exceed the tonnage of any previous year by 
a considerable amount. 

According to the reports, which show the 
operation of the nine anthracite railroads, 
the aggregate anthracite tonnage transported 
by these roads during the eight-month period 
ending August 31, this year was 7,068,382 tons 
more than in the same period last year, an 
increase of 17.18 per cent. 

To produce this increase, the anthracite 
roads carried a gross tonnage of 52,291,445 
tons from the mine mouths as against 44,623,- 
063 for the first eight months of 1916. 

The increase for the month of August alone 
this year over August, 1916, was 1,583,609 
tons, or 28.35 per cent. The July increase was 
24.38 per cent and the June increase 25.24 
per cent. These figures indicate that recent 
reports to the effect that there has been a 
severe curtailment in the production and dis- 
tribution of anthracite coal are based upon 
rumor rather than facts. 

The anthracite roads include the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway; Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road; Center Railroad of New Jersey; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad; Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company; Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Erie Railroad; New York, Ontario 
& Western Railway and Lehigh & New 
England Railroad. 
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USE OF OPEN-TOP CARS 
IS ORDERED RESTRICTED 


Coal, Coke and Raw Materials Used in Metal- 
lurgical Indusiries to Have Exclusive Right 
to Use This Kind of Equipment 


Open-top cars have been restricted to use 
in the transportation of coal, coke, ore, and 
raw materials which are used in the metal, 
sugar, and fertilizer industries, by priority or- 
der No. 2. A portion of it reads as follows: 

“Whereas it has been made to appear, and 
the President, through the undersigned, finds 
that open top cars (other than flat cars and 
cars assigned to work service), suitable for 
the transportation of coal, coke, ore, lime- 
stone, sugar beets, sugar cane, sorghum cane, 
and raw materials for use in the metal, sugar, 
and fertilizer industries, and other commodi- 
ties necessary to the national defense and se- 
curity are being utilized in the transportation 
of the less essential commodities and articles 
hereinafter specified to such an extent as ma- 
terially to interfere with the transportation 


of the aforesaid commodities required in the - 


conduct of industries necessary in the prose- 
cution of the present war, and that it is neces- 
sary for the national defense and security 
that priority should be accorded coal, coke, 
ore, limestone, sugar beets, sugar cane, sor- 
ghum cane, and raw materials for use in the 
metal, sugar and fertilizer industries and other 
commodities required in the national defense 
and security in the use of such cars over the 
commodities and articles hereinafter men- 
tioned ; 

“Now, therefore, by reason of the premises 
the undersigned, in the name of the President, 
orders and directs that, on and after the first 
day of November, 1917, and until further or- 
der of the undersigned, all common carriers 
by railroad in the United States in the dis- 
tribution of open-top cars, other than flat cars, 
and in the transportation of freight in such 
cars shall deny the use of open-top freight 
cars other than flat cars to shipments of the 
following commodities and articles, except in 
shipments for the United States Government, 
viz: 

“1. Materials and supplies, other than coal, 
for the construction, maintenance, or repair 
oi public or private highways, roadways, 
streets or sidewalks. 

“2. Materials and supplies, other than coal, 
for the construction, maintenance, or repair 
of theatres, or other buildings or structures, 
to be used for amusement purposes. 

“3. Materials and supplies, other than coal, 
for the manufacture ot pleasure vehicles, fur- 
niture or musical instruments. 

“4. Passenger vehicles, furniture, and musi- 
cal instruments, which articles the undersigned 
finds are not essential to the national defense 
and security.” 
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HUGE TONNAGE OF METAL 
LIES RUSTING ON FARMS 


George Otis Smith Points Out How Nation 
Will Be Benefited if Scrap Metals are 
Marketed 


The shortage in the supply of the iron and 
steel, which this country must have in in- 
creasing amounts if the war is to be won, 
has developed a new source of income for 
the farmer, and not merely a few farmers 
but most farmers. 

Geo.. Otis Smith, the director of United 
States Geological Survey, calls the attention 
of farmers to the fact that even at the re- 
cently fixed prices of iron and steel it should 
be possible for most farmers to reap an over- 
looked profit through the sale of the old iron 
and steel scattered about their premises; that 
the saving of such old scrap metal will help 
to meet the present serious deficiency in the 
supply of iron and steel; that the use of the 
old metal will accomplish savings in coke, 
which is now to be had only at unprece- 
dented prices; that the delivery of the old 
iron and steel at foundries far from iron mines 
and big steel centers will correspondingly 
relieve the excessive strain on the mines, 
some of the furnaces, and the railway and 
boat traffic in the coke and iron producing 
districts. The farmer who turns in his junk 
while the present prices prevail is likely not 
only to make a clear profit over the cost of 
hauling and freight, but, through increasing 
the iron and steel supply, he is contributing 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 

Iron and steel are needed and must be had 
for innumerable things—for guns, shells, 
ships, bridges, buildings, docks, automobiles, 
airplanes, rails, cars, engines, pipe, oil-well 
casings, etc., and for export to the Allies; 
Italy in particular being badly in need of 
steel for all purposes. This is the main fact. 

In the Northeastern States scrap metals 
have long been more or less fully taken care 
of, mainly by the ubiquitous junk man, and 
along most railways and about most indus- 
trial plants they are now salvaged system- 
atically. However, in the greater part of 
the United States little attention is given to 
saving the old metal scattered about the in- 
dustrial plants of the farmers, where aban- 
doned binders, plows, mowers, rakes, etc., 
occupy the fence corners and roadsides, and 
discarded stoves, pumps, pipe, and small 
utensils rust about the barns and sheds. A 
considerable part of this junk is already on 
wheels with tongue and whiffletree attached, 
ready in fact to be “walked on its own legs” 
to the freight station. 

According to the census returns there 
were in 1910 about $1,265,000,000 worth 
of agricultural machinery alone on_ the 
6,361,502 American farms. Farm imple- 
ments, not including stoves, chains, tools, 
etc., valued at about $165,000,000, are sold 


annually. A considerable part of the cost 
of manufacturing this farm machinery lies 
in the metals used, and the metals include 
not only iron and steel of various grades and 
values but occasional small parts of brass or 
copper. Most binders and mowers have one 
or more bearings lined with babbit metal 
containing tin now worth about 60 cents and 
lead worth 10 cents per pound. On the 
whole, excluding the metals used in railroad 
construction and transportation, or in city 
engineering and building, by far the greater 
part of all the iron and steel produced in this 
country in normal years is shipped out to the 
farm. It has been roughly estimated that 
three-fourths of this metal stays on the farm. 
As to this question, the farmer can judge for 
himself. How much of this is lying around 
on your premises? If there -is any—and 
there is probably plenty—it is a good time 
to consider its disposal while the war lasts 
and the prices are high. Besides, the coun- 
try needs the metal. 

Many farmers will take advantage of the 
opportunity to recover a profitable revenue 
from this overlooked and waste product; 
others, according to distance from the mar- 
kets, may sell at little or no profit, except 
the satisfying sense of patriotic duty per- 
formed. Still others remote from the con- 
suming foundries and furnaces cannot afford 
a high cost of delivery which may far exceed 
the price received for the junk. Informa- 
tion should be secured in advance on this 
question. The Geological Survey suggests 
that farmers take up the question through 
the grange, the alliance, the farmers’ unions, 
State experiment stations, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, and other similar organizations, with 
a view to ascertaining the location of the best 
market, probobly the nearest foundry or 
junk dealer; the cost of transportation; the 
best prices obtainable for the different classes 
of junk or implements, and the quantities of 
junk that can be used at the foundry or 
handled by the dealer. The same agencies 
might well arrange for cooperative local 
action on the part of the farmers in the differ- 
ent communities, fixing dates when cars 
would be in readiness for loading the old 
metals, informing the farmers as to possible 
grading of their junk and attending to rail- 
way transportation, delivery, and possible 
settlements at the points of consumption. 

Cooperation should bring the best results. 
Care should be taken not to overwhelm the 
furnace or consumer by all shipping at once, 
so that too great quantities are delivered 
within a short period, for it is important to 
bear in mind that many foundries may not 
have the junk capacity or the extra labor 
needed to assort and break up great quanti- 
ties of scrap when it is delivered. Somewhat 
definite arrangements should be made in 
advance of shipments, and these can best be 
accomplished by some such agencies as those 
suggested above. 
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The coming autumn, winter, and early 
spring should be the best time for gathering 
up the scrap metals, getting in touch with 
the markets, and arranging community 
shipments. The farmer’ should learn 
whether he is too far from markets and 
should ascertain the scope and extent of the 
market demands. There is plenty of time 
within which to gather and ship his scrap, 
but his cooperative information system 
should be organized now. The farmers have 
many hundreds of thousands of tons on 
hand; the prices are unprecedentedly high; 
the country needs the metals. From the 
economic standpoint, it is a question of profit- 
able thrift, of relieving in part the shortage 
in the metals, of conserving the iron ore and 
coal in the ground, and of service to the 
country. 


CYANIDE EXPERT CALLED 
TO HELP FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


A mining man of national reputation has 
been called to Washington by Herbert 
Hoover, the Food Administrator, to take 
charge of the chemical division of his organi- 
zation. Due to the importance of numerous 
chemical problems which confronted the Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Hoover summoned Charles 
W. Merrill, of San Francisco, to take charge 
of this work. Mr. Merrill has specialized 
largely in the chemical problems of mining. 
It was he who in 1894 erected one of the first 
cyanide plants in the country on the property 
of the Standard Mining Company at Bodie, 
California. 

Mr. Merrill’s first work will be to try to 
relieve the arsenic situation. Another of his 
immediate activities will be toward the elimi- 
nation of waste in the refrigerating industry. 
He believes that this will have a material 
bearing on increasing supplies of ammonium 
sulphate. 


Demand for Coal Unprecedented 


The demand for coal continues largely in 
excess of the supply even though the produc- 
tion this year has exceeded all previous rec- 
ords. The increase in the production of bi- 
tuminous coal in 1916 was 13.5 per cent over 
1915, in 1917 it is expected to reach 10 per 
cent over 1916, the banner year. It is obvious 
therefore that there is no shortage in coal 
output as such, but only in the sense that 
industrial demands are increasing at a more 
rapid rate than the 10 per cent increase in 
the coal mined. 


F. G. Clapp, managing geologist of the 
Petroleum Division, is a corporal in the Vet- 
eran Corps of Artillery of the State of New 
York, and called into service from time to 
time in the vicinity of New York City. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY TAKES CHARGE 
OF FUEL ADMINISTRATION STATISTICS 


To facilitate the work of the United States 
Fuel Administration, and in line with the 
policy of utilizing to the fullest extent, in 
this work, existing governmental agencies, it 
has been arranged for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to collect, assemble and record 
for the Fuel Administration all necessary 
statistics of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of coal and coke, to keep the neces- 
sary records, by mines, of coal and coke under 
contract, under order, and free, and to advise 
the Fuel Administration where suitable coal 
or coke may be available to be applied on 
emergency needs, and to furnish other in- 
formation. 

Through this cooperation unnecessary du- 
plication of requests on producers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers, for data is expected to 
be eliminated and full advantage is had of 
the going organization in the Geological Sur- 
vey under C. E. Lesher and his associates, and 
of the records and facilities for handling sta- 
tistical investigations possessed by that Bu- 
reau as a result of years of experience in this 
special line. 

The Fuel Administration assumed the addi- 
tional expense necessary to enable the Geo- 
logical Survey to meet the demands of the 
situation. 

The Fuel Administration wants to ascertain 
as quickly as possible the quantity of free 
coal available by individual companies and 
to obtain information at once from a num- 
ber of manufacturing plants as to quantity 
of coal on hand and the extent of their 
monthly requirements. A number of plants 
with sufficient coal to run them several 
months are continuing to add to their surplus, 
it has been learned. In one instance a plant 
had 205,000 tons on hand, sufficient for opera- 
tion for twelve months, and continued to 
receive shipments. The Fuel Administration, 
of course, requested the shipper to suspend 
shipments to this plant. This action will be 
taken, in every instance where the supply is 
in excess of reasonable requirements. In 
this way it is expected to add considerably 
to the free coal available without interfer- 
ing with other obligations. There are other 
details which enter into the situation but the 
need at the moment is recognized to be to 
ascertain the free coal available and to sus 
pend shipments to plants stocking up un- 
necessarily. 


Petroleum an Absolute Essential 


“From a war standpoint petroleum is an 
absolutely essential fuel. It is furnishing a 
large part of the power for the moving of 
fighting machines and supplies, whether trans- 
ported by land, water or air.”—Extract from 
the address of Van. H. Manning, before the 
Fuel Administrators. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS ON METAL 
PRODUCTION BEING MADE 


Producers of Copper, Lead and Zinc Consent 
to Give Geological Survey Fine Informa- 
tion as to Oucput 


Statistical information covering the produc- 
tion of copper, lead and zinc is being collected 
weekly by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey through an arrangement recently effected 
with the producers. The information is 
gathered for the use of the War Industries 
Board. No portion of it is being made pub- 
lic. B. S. Butler, the Survey’s copper spe- 
cialist, is in charge of the compilation being 
made of information with regard to copper, 
and C. E. Seibenthal is in charge of the re- 
turns being made by the lead and spelter 
industries. 

George Otis Smith, the ‘director of the 
United States Geological Survey, sees in the 
consent of the producers to furnish weekly 
statements of their production and other in- 
formation another expression of the desire of 
the metallurgical industries to cooperate most 
heartily and effectively with the Government 
at this time, when the nation’s needs for these 
important war materials are so urgent. 

The machinery of the Geological Survey 
and its extensive records covering long pe- 
riods of years is proving to be of the greatest 
value to the War Industries Board, to the 
Council of National Defense, and to the Fuel 
Administration. The Fuel Administration 
began the building up of a statistical depart- 
ment of its own, entirely independent of that 
of the Geological Survey. Before it had pro- 
gressed far, however, it became evident that 
much duplication would result and that the 
Geological Survey is in a much better position 
to handle this work. As a consequence, the 
statistical repartment of the Fuel Administra- 
tion was merged with that of the Geological 
Survey and all placed under the direction of 
C. E. Lesher, the Survey’s geologist in charge 
of coal statistics. Close cooperation also 
exists between the Survey and the War In- 
dustries Board. 


Governors Call on Garfield 


Governors of five New England States 
called at the Fuel Administration October 26, 
and went over the New England coal situa- 
tion with Dr. H. A. Garfield, the fuel adminis- 
trator. Dr. Garfield outlined to them meas- 
ures the Fuel Administration is taking to as- 
sure the New England States an adequate 
fuel supply for the winter. 

The following governors were present: 
Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts; H. W. 
Keyes, of New Hampshire; Carl E. Milliken, of 
Maine; Marcus H. Holcomb, of Connecticut, 
and H. F. Graham, of Vermont. 
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OPPOSES FIXATION OF PRICE 
ON CRUDE OIL AT WELLS 


Prominent Authority on Petroleum Industry 
Urges that Nothing Be Done to Discour- 
age Prospecting 


With the Federal Trade Commission con- 
sidering the advisability of governmental 
fixation of crude oil prices, the advisability 
oi such procedure has been the subject of 
much discussion during the month in Wash- 
ington. One of the best posted men in the oil 
industry expresses his opinion of such pro 
cedure as follows: 

“Fixation of the price of crude oil at the 
wells, would, at this time of national peril, 
result only in dire calamity. 

“Conditions in the petroleum industry of 
the United States are such that the producer 
of oil needs every possible incentive to de- 
velop the resources of known fields and to 
search aggressively for new pools. His bur- 
den is already great with increased taxes 
both State and Federal, with increased cost 
and acute scarcity of drilling requisites, with 
advanced cost and threatened shortage of 
labor, and with growing scarcity of new ter- 
ritory of promise, and it is believed that any 
attempt to deprive him of even a minor part 
of his share in the higher prices now prevail- 
ing for the fruits of his labor could have no 
other effect than to destroy his initiative, 
arouse his resentment and diminish or termi 
nate his necessary activities. 

“With but few exceptions, the result of for- 
tuitous cimcumstances, the great fortunes 
that have been made in the petroleum in- 
dustry have not ‘been made by the actual pro- 
ducer of the oil. They have been made by the 
land owner, the refiner and the marketer who 
have undertaken no especial hazards and who 
have ever been assured a return on their in- 
vestments. 

“The failure in Russia of governmental fixa- 
tion of crude oil prices to suspend in 1916 
the operation of the world-old law of supply 
and demand, the train of reprehensible prac- 
tices that resulted from evasions of the fixa- 
tion decrees, and the abrupt decrease of drill- 
ing activity entailed by the well-meant efforts 
of the government to lower prices of fuel oil 
to consumers in the interior of Russia, pro- 
vides a modern example of efforts to control 
the petroleum industry from the producing 
end, of which this country should not fail to 
take note. 

“If federal regulation of petroleum produc- 
tion must come in order that the Government 
may be assured a supply of oil for its war- 
time needs, it is suggested that it takes the 
form of pro-rata requisitions of oil from the 
producers at specified prices, if necessary, but 
that it also permit the producer to sell his 
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surplus oil in an open market determined by 
the law of supply and demand. 

“It is believed, however, that any action 
tending to diminish the returns of the oil pro- 
dlucer from the sale of his production should 
await the results of stringent measures to re- 
‘duce the unnecessary uses of gasoline and 
lubricating oils. The enforcement of regula- 
tions to prevent the operation of automobiles 
for pleasure purposes on Sundays, and on 
week days after 7 p. m., during the period of 
the war, would go a long way toward solving 
the motor-fuel problem both as to the quan- 
tity of gasoline available and as to its price 
to the public. 

“The fact cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that as long as the war continues the 
producer of petroleum should be assured every 
possible encouragement to assume the in- 
creased costs of drilling in areas where even 
wells of small capacity are possible, and the 
extra costs and hazards of drilling in wild- 
cat territory. The vanishing margin between 
daily production and daily consumption of 
crude petroleum in this country offers abun- 
dant evidence to that effect.” 


State Fuel Administrators 


The complete list of State fuel administra- 
tors, appointed to date, are as follows: 

Alabama, S. P. Kennedy, Anniston; Arizona, 
Will bk. Clark, Jerome; California, Albert E. 
Schwabacher, San Francisco; Colorado, Wm. 
J. Galligan, Denver; Connecticut, Thomas W. 
Russell, Hartford; Delaware, Charles H. Ten 
Weeges, Wilmington; District_ of Columbia, 
John L. Weaver, Washington, D. C.; Georgia, 
Dr. L. G. Hardman, Commerce; Idaho, Frank 
R Gooding, Gooding; Illinois, John E. Wil- 
liams, Streator; Indiana, Evans Woollen, In- 
dianapolis; Iowa, Charles W. Webster, Wau- 
coma; Kansas, Emerson Carey, Hutchinson; 
Louisiana, John G, O’Kelley, New Orleans; 
Maine, J. C. Hamlen, Portland; Massachu- 
setts, J. J. Storrow, Boston; Michigan, Wil- 
liam K. Prudden, Lansing; Minnesota, Judge 
John F. McGee, Minneapolis; Mississippi, C. 
L. Townes, Minter City; Montana, M. J. 
Swindlehurst, Helena; Nebraska, John L. Ken- 
nedy, Omaha; Nevada, E. H. Walker, Carson 
‘City; New England, J. J. Storrow, Boston; 
New Hampshire, Charles M. Floyd, Manches- 
ter; New Mexico, Wm. C. McDonald, Car- 
rizozo; New York, Albert H. Wiggin, New 
York City; North Carolina, A. W. McAlister, 
Greensboro; North Dakota, I. P. Baker, Bis- 
marck; Ohio, Homer H. Johnson, Cleveland; 
Oklahoma, P. A. Norris, Ada; Oregon, Fred 
J. Holmes, La Grand; Pennsylvania, William 
Potter, Philadelphia; Rhode Island, George H. 
Holmes, Providence; South Carolina, B. B. 
Gossett, Anderson; Utah, W. W. Armstrong, 
Salt Lake City; Vermont, H. J. M. Jones, 
Montpelier; Washington, David Whitcomb, 
Seattle; Wisconsin, W. N. Fitzgerald, Madi- 
son, 
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GLOBE-MIAMI STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT EFFECTED 


Workers Commitiee to be Established at 
Each Mine—United States Arbitrator to 
Determine all Disputed Questions of Fact. 


Reporting by telegraph on the settlement 
ot the Globe-Miami strike the President’s 
Labor Commission said: 

“The strike in the Globe-Miami copper dis- 
trict of Arizona is settled. The President’s 
Mediation Commission has succeeded in work- 
ing out a plan of adjustment which has been 
accepted by the managers of the Old Do- 
minion, Miami, Inspiration, and the Interna- 
tional Smelter, the controlling mines; Presi- 
dent Moyer, of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, and the 
local unions which are out on strike. This 
means the early resumption of copper produc- 
tion at its full capacity by the single most im- 
portant copper center in Arizona, if not in 
the United States. 

“The normal monthly output of the Globe- 
Miami district is about 21,000,000 pounds of 
copper, requiring a working force of over 
5,000 men. The strike has affected this district 
since July 2 with an interruption in the pro- 
duction of copper amounting, to date, to a 
loss of over 60,000,000 pounds. While there 
has been a very gradual resumption of work, 
it is far below the normal, and there was no 
promise of a settlement which would have as- 
sured the Government's need for copper for 
the prosecution of the war in the absence of 
intervention by the Government. 

“The President’s Mediation Commission 
proceeded in its labors upon the following 
principles: 

“The country must have the maximum un- 
interrupted output of copper during the period 
of the war. No grievances on the part of 
the workers, whether well founded or imagi- 
nary, must be allowed to result in stoppage 
of production. Practicable machinery must be 
devised for the adjustment of grievances, 
whether real or imaginary, to prevent stop- 
page of production. To carry these princi- 
ples into execution, the plan of settlement 
reached by the President’s Commission em- 
bodies the following chief features: 

“First, the establishment of a workers com- 
mittee for each mine, wholly independent of 
any influence, direct or indirect, to be exercised 
by the company. This committee is to be com- 
posed exclusively of men working at each 
mine with the right, however, of union mem- 
bers to have a union representative in the pre- 
sentation of grievances. 

“Second, the employment of those now on 
strike, except those guilty of seditious utter- 
ances against the United States or those who 
have membership in an organization that does 
not recognize the obligation of contract. In 
providing for the reemployment, an important 
principle is introduced in that the district is 
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treated as an industrial unit, instead of the 
individual mine. Reemployment is to be se- 
cured through a central employment commit- 
tee for the district. The provision is made be- 
cause the labor shortage of the district, as well 
as the growing labor shortage throughout the 
country, requires the full utilization of all 
available man power and the regulated em- 
ployment of the men on strike. 

“Third, the impartial and effective working 
of the scheme is assured through the appoint- 
ment of a United States arbitrator, acceptable 
to both sides, who is to determine all disputed 
questions of fact as to which the management 
and the men cannot in the first instance agree. 
The success of the settlement rests on the loyal 
spirit of all parties in carrying out the agree- 
ment. But the arbitrator is necessary to secure 
the settlement of any difficulties as to which 
in perfect good faith the two sides may not 
agree. 

“The machinery thus provided is in substi- 
tution of strikes and lockouts during the 
period of the war. With the reestablishment 
of good relations between the mines and the 
men which is confidently hoped for, there is 
every prospect of a steady increase in the 
production of copper in the Globe-Miami dis- 
trict, and the resumption, before long, of its 
maximum output. The President’s Mediation 
Commission is proceeding to Clifton with a 
view to securing a prompt settlement of the 
difficulties in the Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf dis- 
trict, and the resumption of copper produc- 
tion in that district.” 

The Commission consists of William B. 
Wilson, Secretary of Labor; Col. J. L. Spang- 
ler, of Pennsylvania; Verner Z. Reed, of Col- 
orado; John H. Walker, of Illinois; and E. 
P. Marsh, of Washington. Felix Frankfurter, 
of New York, is acting as Secretary of the 
Commission. 

Earlier in the month the labor commission 
investigating the trouble in the Globe-Miami 
district telegraphed the following report to 
the President: 

“The President’s labor commission, sent to 
the Southwest and the mountain region, has 
concluded the hearing of the side of the 
striking miners in the Globe-Miami copper 
district of Arizona. The commission was 
gratified to hear that the State leader of the 
strikers and President Moyer of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers have unreservedly placed the adjustment 
of the Arizona labor difficulties into the 
hands of the commission with an uncondi- 
tional agreement to abide by any decision the 
commission may make for the maintenance 
of peaceful labor relations in Arizona at least 
during the period of the war. 

“The commission is now hearing the side of 
the operators and when that side is concluded 
and the views of other parties interested in 
the commission’s inquiry are submitted the 
commission will begin the task of formulat- 
ing a plan of settlement through the coopera- 
tion of all interested parties, which it is hoped 


will satisfy all sides and thus give the nation 
the copper it needs under just conditions of 
employment. 

“The striking unions concluded the presen- 
tation of their case to the commission by mak- 
ing an unqualified offer to go back to work 
immediately upon the agreement of the op- 
erators to submit the dispute to arbitration 
by the commission, and to continue at work 
pending the arbitration. The strikers ex- 
pressly stated that they were eager to do 
away with any delay which would in the 
least hold up the normal production of cop- 
per for the use of the nation.” 


PIER EQUIPMENT AT NORFOLE 
TO BE EXTENDED AT ONCE 


Representatives of the Norfolk & Western, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and Virginia Railways 
recently met L. A. Snead, of the United States 
Fuel Administration, in conference with re- 
gard to the handling of coal at Hampton 
Roads. 

While there are ample pier facilities to take 
care of normal requirements, the large demand 
for coal at this port on account of increased 
requirements of the Government and the New 
England delivery, has created a shortage of 
pier facilities, the result being that there is 
not sufficient pier space to accommodate all 
vessels on arrival, and the meeting was called 
by the Fuel Administrator for the purpose of 
arranging to facilitate the loading of vessels 
by supplying bunker coal in the stream. 

Under this plan the cargo vessels would be 
loaded at the piers and bunkers supplied as 
stated in the stream. The pier facilities are 
sufficient for greatly increased tonnage for 
cargo vessels, and it would not be necessary 
to delay these vessels while loading bunkers. 
On account of the increased demand of the 
Government covering Army and Navy require- 
ments, together with increased commercial de- 
mand for New England and other points, im- 
proved facilities for handling the coal require- 
ments at Hampton Roads are necessary and 
will be provided as che result of this confer- 
ence. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation was rep- 
resented by Mr. Kent, and the New England 
interests were also represented. The follow- 
ing interests were also represented: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway by P. I. Ford, 
superintendent; Virginia Railroad by E. E. 
Kerwin, vice-president, and S. M. Adsit, gen- 
eral freight agent; Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road by A. C. Needles, general manager, and 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange by J. W. Howe, 
assistant commissioner. 


Settle Wage Dispute 


The joint conference of operators and miners 
of the coalfield of southeastern Kentucky and 
eastern Tennessee, called in Washington by 
the Fuel Administrator, reached an agree- 
ment which brought about an immediate re- 
sumption of mining in that field. 
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NITRATE PLANT IS TO BE 
BUILT ON MUSCLE_SHOALS 


Selection of Site Comes as Surprise to Official 
Circies—Some Believe Board Was Over- 


Selection of Muscle Shoals for the Govern- 
ment’s nitrate plant caused great surprise 
even to those who had been following the 
matter most closely. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether the nitrate board was 
overruled in the selection of the site. The rec- 
ommendation of the board was that the plant 
be located in southwestern Virginia, or in the 
contiguous region. While “contiguous region” 
is a rather elastic specification, it is regarded 
as probable that the board expressly intended 
to eliminate Muscle Shoals as the location of 
the plant. Some are of the opinion that the 
President personally is responsible for the 
selection of Muscle Shoals, while Senator Un- 
derwood, of Alabama, is credited with hav- 
ing been an important factor in bringing about 
that decision. 

The official announcement of the plant’s lo- 
cation follows in full: 

“The Secretary of War announces that the 
President has approved the location at Shef- 
field, Ala., of the initial ammonia and nitric 
acid plants to be constructed with a portion 
of the $20,000,000 appropriated for nitrate sup- 
ply by the national defense act, providing a 
suitable site be there obtainable at a reason- 
able price. As satisfactory prices have now 
been agreed upon for the transfer of the sev- 
eral parcels of land involved, the location of 
these initial plants at Sheffield may now be 
regarded as assured. 

“Sheffield, Ala., is located on the Tennessee 
River just below the Muscle Shoals, and is 
near to the phosphate beds of central Tennes- 
see. On the site selected there are several 
substantial steel buildings which can be uti- 
lized with a saving of expense and of time. 

“These initial plants were planned with a 
view to determining the best and most eco- 
nomical process of nitrogen fixation. Enough 
land is being acquired to permit of large ex- 
pansion—by the same or by other processes— 
in case such expansion at the same place 
shall be decided upon. 

“These plants will produce material of much 
value in the manufacture of munitions for the 
war. After the war any excess of their prod- 
uct over the munitions requirements may be 
sold for use in fertilizer.” 


Coke Production Decreases 


The output of beehive coke in 1917 has 
fallen short of the record set last year; the 
production from January 1, 1917, to the end 
of August is estimated to have been 23,213,747 
net tons or 413,730 tons less than the output 
in the corresponding periods of 1916. 
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COAL PRODUCTION THIS YEAR 
TO EXCEED 1916 BY 10 PER CENT 


So much is being said about the shortage 
of bituminous coal, and the general public 
realizes so little the important gains in output 
made by the operators under trying condi- 
tions, last summer, over all previous records, 
that the statement just issued by the United 
States Geological Survey, on production in 
1917 compared with 1916 is particularly 
timely. In commenting on this report, pre- 
pared by the statisticians of the Geological 
Survey, Director Geo. Otis Smith points out 
that the shortage is not due to the failure of 
the soft-coal mines to produce more coal 
than in the past, for the country on Septem- 
ber 1, was about a month ahead of last year 
in output and is expected to finish the year 
with an increase of 10 per cent over 1916, the 
banner year, and of 25 per cent over 1915. 

The tremendous increase in manufacturing 
and transportation activity this year has 
created a demand for soft coal in excess of 
any in the past, an increase in demand that 
is difficult to measure in terms of tons but 
that is certainly more than the 10 per cent 
by which production has increased. To meet 
this demand the mines have been producing 
soft coal at a rate never before equaled. In 
the second week of July, 1917, the average 
daily production was more than 1,900,000 tons, 
the highest point yet attained; in the middle 
of August the lowest rate for the summer, 
1,638,000 tons, was recorded; and in the last 
week of September the daily rate was 1,823,- 
000 tons. In the first eight months of 1917, 
the output of soft coal was 363,500,000 tons, 
or 37,000,000 tons more than in the first eight 
months of 1916. In the same period ship- 
ments of anthracite increased 16 per cent over 
those of 1916. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY ACCEPTS 
WAGE CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


A delegation of western Kentucky coal 
operators and miners called at the offices of 
the United States Fuel Administration Octo- 
ber 24 and announced that they had agreed 
on the application in District 23, of Kentucky, 
of the new scale of miners’ wages announced 
recently for the Central Competitive Field con- 
tingent on coal price increases. They asked 
that the price of coal be increased to absorb 
the proposed wage raises in their district. 


SNIDER HEADS TRANSPORTATION 
END OF FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


The Fuel Administration has announced 
the appointment of G. N. Snider, of New York 
City, as head of its transportation depart- 
ment. Mr. Snider comes from the New York 
Central Railroad where he has been coal 
traffic managers. 
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PRIORITY ORDER INSURES 
COAL FOR P. R. R. SYSTEM 


Railroads to be Allowed Percentage of Out- 
put of all Mines on Its Lines—Other Orders 
to Follow 


The first of a series of orders to distribute 
coal on a priority basis and reguiate the 
movement of coal cars, issued recently by 
Fuel Administrator Garfield, provides that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which serves about 
700 mines, shall have its needs properly taken 
care of. 

Commercial coal will be distributed by giv- 
ing preference in order to the Government, do- 
mestic users, public utilities and all commer- 
cial organizations using coal. The Pennsyl- 
vania order was adopted after conferences 
extending over the past two weeks with a 
committee composed of the following: 

C. M. Shaeffer, chairman, Commission on 
Car Service; D. E. Spangler, Commission on 
Car Service; G. W. Kirtley, assistant to Judge 
R. S. Lovett, director, Priority in Transporta- 
tion; E. H. DeGroot, Jr., chief, Division of 
Car Service, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; A. G. Gutheim, attorney examiner, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; L. A. Snead, 
representing the Fuel Administration; T. H. 
Watkins, president, Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation; J. Lloyd, Jr., of the Al- 
toona Coal & Coke Co., Altoona, Pa.; W. K. 
Field, president, Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
and president, National Coal Association; 
and B. W. Warren, attorney for the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. 

Representations were made some time ago 
by mine operators on the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem that their coal was being confiscated 
by the railroad, whose right to do this is 
unquestioned. This diverted a good deal of 
commercial coal already contracted for, which 
displeased dealers to whom it had been con- 
signed. It resulted also in confiscation of 
cars that would otherwise have been avail- 
able for commercial loading. Often the rail- 
road was obliged to keep coal on the cars 
longer than is necessary in the regular course 
of business. 

All producers of bituminous along the 
Pennsylvania lines will contribute pro rata 
to the fuel needed for its operation. Opera- 
tors who have already agreed to supply the 
road with the amount that would be deemed 
their correct percentage will continue their 
contracts and remain unaffected by the new 
order. 

Other mines must contribute the amount 
declared to be equitable by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, at the government price. The 
amounts required will, in some instances, in- 
terfere with delivery of full consignments 
called for by their contracts with customers. 
But the railroads must be kept running. The 
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Fuel Administration suggests that operators 
withold coal from persons or corporations 
needing it least, and that they attend parti- 
cularly to the supply of other railroads than 
the Pennsylvania. 

It is deemed particularly essential that coal 
needed by the United States Government be 
not interfered with. The Fuel Administration 
may make a special priority order in special 
cases and intends to care fully for domestic 
users. Munitions plants and firms manufac- 
turing necessities of life would come into the 
priority order class. The plan is expected to 
show immediate results in an increased sup- 
ply of coal cars and a steady, equitable flow 
of fuel to the railroads. 


OPERATORS AND MINERS 
AGREE ON WAGE SCALE 
Advance is Conditioned on Increase of Sched- 


ule of Prices Sufficient to Cover the Ma 
terial Advances Specified 


Coal miners and operators of western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, following 
the wage conference, asked Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, Federal Fuel Administrator, to in- 
crease coal prices at the mine, fixed in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s orders of August 21 and 23, to 
permit wage advances agreed upon. 

Dr. Garfield took the matter under advise- 
ment, but at this writing has not announced 
the decision of the Fuel Administration. The 
agreement drawn up between operators and 
representatives of the United Mine Workers 
is conditional upon the proposed price in- 
crease. 

It is stipulated that the mining prices for 
mine-run coal, pick and machine, in the pres- 
ent contract be advanced 10 cents per ton; 
that in the block coal field of Indiana the 
screen-coal price be advanced 12% cents per 
ton; that all day labor and monthly men, ex- 
cept trappers and other boys, be advanced 
$1.40 per day and trappers 75 cents per day, 
while boys now being paid more than $1.90 
per day, but less than men’s wages, shall be 
advanced $1 per day; and that all yardage, 
dead work and room turning be advanced 15 
per cent. 

Subject to approval at the next biennial 
convention of the United Mine Workers, rep- 
resentatives of that organization agree that 
the present contract be extended for the dura- 
tion of the war, but not beyond April 1, 1920. 

Both miners and operators agreed to adhere 
patriotically to the present scale, as set forth 
in a contract running to March 31, 1918, if 
the Fuel Administration refuses to take ac- 
tion. A memorandum to Dr. Garfield states 
that there is difficulty in keeping the men from 
emigrating to other fields, where the wage 
scale is higher, and that there is much unrest 
because of the high cost of living. 

The agreement provides for more faithful 
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observance of penalty clauses in contracts, by 
which stoppage of work will mean collection 
of fines, and for introduction of penalty 
clases where none exist. 

Delegates present for the United Mine 
Workers were: J. P. White, national presi- 
dent; William Green, national secretary; F. 
Farrington, Illinois president; Edward Sewart, 
Indiana president; William Mitch, Indiana 
secretary; John Moore, Ohio president; G. 
W. Savage, Ohio secretary; P. Murray, Pitts- 
burgh president, and Robert Gibbons, Pitts- 
burgh vice-president. 

Representing the operators were: T. T. 
Brewster, St. Louis; E. T. Brent, Chicago; 
Phil Penna and M. Freeman, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Mike Gallagher and S. H. Robbins, 
Cleveland; John H. Donaldson and Tracey 
Guthrie, Pittsburgh. 


F. C. BAIRD PLACED IN CHARGE OF 
COAL SHIPPED FROM LAKE PORTS 


In consequence of arrangements satisfac- 
tory to Judge McGee, State fuel administrator 
for Minnesota, Mr. Groverman, representing 
the dock interests on Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior, F. C. Baird, commissioner of 
the Lake Erie Coal Exchange, and Mr. McCue, 
assistant fuel controller of Canada, the fuel 
administrator, ordered on October 9, that 
until further notice the raising of the embargo 
recently placed against the shipment of coal 
to Canada by Lake Erie ports. 

F. C. Baird, of Cleveland, Ohio, was ap- 
pointed a representative of the United States 
Fuel Administration, to take charge of the 
apportionment of all the coal shipped from 
Lake Erie points to the Northwest and to 
Canada. 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS 
. PASS THE BILLION-DOLLAR MARK 


For the first time in the history of Ameri- 
can trade the imports of raw materials passed 
the billion-dollar mark during the fiscal year 
1917. According to statistics published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce, the exact 
total was $1,109,655,040, a noteworthy increase 
over the $948825,500 in 1916 and _ the 
$632,865,860 in 1914, the last normal year be- 
fore the war. 

The raw materials now imported in the 
greatest quantities are hides, india rubber, 
raw silk, wool, raw cotton, copper ore, and 
flax-seed, and important increases are re- 
corded for fur skins, gums, mineral oils; uncut 
diamonds, manganese ore, nickel ore, zinc ore 
and dyewoods. 


Coke Production 
The week’s production of beehive coke is 
estimated at 689,918 net tons, an average per 
working day of 114,986 tons—Weekly Report 
of the United States Geological Survey. 
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BURTON PROCESS MAY BE ; 
TURNED OVER TO ALL PRODUCERS 


While no official announcement has been 
made of the release of the Burton process 
for cracking petroleum, some credence is 
given the following statement published by 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter: : 

“Government officials expect to be able to 
make an announcement within a few days, 
concurred in by Standard Oil Company offi- 
cials that the Standard Oil Company has 
turned over to the free use of independents 
and all producing companies the Burton pro- 
cess for refining gasoline. 

“It was learned through officials of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that the Government 
has asked the Standard Oil Company to make 
this sacrifice of an important trade secret and 
process so as to increase the amount and 
quality of gasoline for quick service. 

“A. C. Bedford, president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and chairman 
of the petroleum committee under the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and the Advisory 
Commission, was in conference for several 
days on this subject with government offi- 
cials. At the office of Joseph F. Guffey, the 
newly appointed oil purchasing agent for the 
Government, it was stated that any announce- 
ment that may be coming on this subject 
would probably be given out by the Standard 
Oil Company. 

“The Government officials in the Bureau of 
Mines, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Navy Department and the Council of National 
Defense organization intimate that they con- 
fidently expect the Standard will accede to 
the Government’s wishes. 

“In this connection it has been brought to 
the attention of Mr. Guffey, who is now con- 
sidered the government’s official representa- 
tive on all questions of petroleum and fuel oil 
supply, that the Burton process is the exclu- 
sive property of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, and that some time since when 
the question of unfair competition was raised, 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana volun- 
tarily offered to allow the use of this process 
to any other producing concern whick was 
not a rival in the same field. 

“It is claimed that through the use of the 
Burton process, 40 per cent gasoline can be 
refined from the crude oil as against 20 per 
cent by other methods.” 


Tells of Worthington Pumps 


A new catalogue has been issued by the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
covering its Pot Valve Pressure Pumps. The 
catalogue is unusual in the fact that it is an 
elaborate production of the printer’s art and 
contains cuts and sections of its products so 
arranged as to give an exceptionally clear idea 
of their value. 
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MORE ACCOMPLISHED AS 
MACHINERY LIMBERS UP 


Fuel Administration Called Upon to Face 
Difficult Problems During Month Just 
Passed 


Events in Washington affecting the coal in- 
dustry continue to move with great rapidity. 
The Fuel Administration’s machinery shows 
decided evidence of passing out of the raw 
state that characterizes new organizations, 
and matters are being handled in a more sys- 
tematic manner. The force, however, is en- 
tirely inadequate to the volume of work occa- 
sioned by the extended activities of the ad- 
ministration An enormous volume of tele- 
grams and letters reaches its offices each day. 

By far the most important problem which 
has confronted the Fuel Administration dur- 
ing the past month was that growing out of 
the labor controversies The operators and 
employes in the central competitive coal min- 
ing district reached an agreement whereby 
material advances were made in the wage 
scale. The details of this conference appear 
in another column of this issue. 

The increase in wages was made contingent 
upon a corresponding advance in the price 
schedule. Other than to announce that he 
would not be forced into hurrying a decision 
in regard to the matter of price, Dr. Garfield 
gave no intimation of the trend of his thought 
on the matter until he announced the increase 
of 45 cents. While there have been claims in 
some circles that the operators are not doing 
their best to obtain maximum output, in the 
hope that it might have an influence in securing 
a higher schedule of prices, it can be stated on 
the best authority that no evidence to sub- 
stantiate such a claim has been received at 
the Fuel Administration and it can be stated 
with equal positiveness that Dr. Garfield does 
not share this view. 

Although the disappointment of the em- 
ployes at not receiving the wage increase 
almost immediately was reflected in rather 
extended labor disturbances, the strikes were 
not general, and the tendency in the entire 
Central Competitive District was to live up to 
the promise made on the occasion of the 
wage conference when the representatives of 
the miners declared their willingness to con- 
tinue on the present schedule if the Fuel Ad- 
ministration did not see fit to advance the 
price fixed for coal at the mines. 

Space will not permit of the chronicling in 
detail of the activities of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration during the month, but the more im- 
portant events of the month are treated under 
separate headlines and will be found on 
various pages of this issue. Particular atten- 
tion is called to the arrangement which has 
been made by the Fuel Administration with 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroads. This plan is to be extended to 


other railroads of the country and will do 
away with the practice of commandeering 
coal in transit. It is regarded as one of the 
most effective steps that could be taken to 
better the distribution of coal, which promises 
to become an increasingly difficult matter to 
handle as winter settles down over the 
country. 

Hardly of less importance than the steps 
that have been taken to improve distribution 
are the very active efforts which are being 
made to prevent the hoarding of fuel. Since 
fuel supplies are being checked from several 
angles and agents are being put in the field to 
make personal investigations, it is believed 
that consumers will be prevented from over- 
stocking. 

Another drastic measure is that looking to 
the commandeering of a certain percentage of 
all coal mined. It is recognized that where 
the entire output of a mine is under contract 
the coal may be quite as badly needed by the 
holder of the contract. It is believed, how- 
ever, that arrangements can be made to handle 
such cases and that the general effect of the 
regulation will be beneficial. 


REMBRANDT PEALE ENTERED 
COAL TRADE IN 1887 


Rembrandt Peale, who represents the bitu- 
minous coal industry on the staff of the Fuel 
Administration, was born in Lockhaven, Pa. 
His education was obtained in the public 
schools at Lockhaven, and at Lehigh Uni- 
versity at South Bethlehem. He was gradu- 
ated from the latter institution in 1883 with a 
BS. degree. Afterwards he attended the 
law school of the University of Pennsylvania 
for one year. After finishing his schooling he 
spent two or three years in general business 
prior to embarking in the wholesale coal busi- 
ness in Philadelphia, in 1887. He was asso- 
ciated with the Bloomington Mining Company 
and the properties operated at that time are 
still included in the present holdings of Mr. 
Peale’s company. 


Itineraries of Rescue Cars 

Car No. 7, J. M. Webb in charge. William- 
son, W. Va., November 1 to November 3; 
White House, Ky., November 5, to November 
12; Offut, Ky., November 13 to November 18; 
Paintsville, Ky., November 19 to November 
24; Beaver Creek, Ky., November 25 to No- 
vember 30; Pikeville, Ky., December 1 to De- 
cember 22. 

Car No. 8, G. W. Grove in charge. Dunloop, 
W. Va., October 28 to November 3; Mt. Hope, 
W. Va., November 4 to November 17; Oswald, 
W. Va., November 18 to December 1. 

Car No. 5, Carl A. Allen in charge. Mace, 
Idaho, October 28 to November 3; Success, 
Idaho, November 4 to November 10; Kellog, 
Idaho, November 11 to November 17; Moscow, 
Idaho, November 18 to November 24. 
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CERTAIN COAL DISTRICTS 
ALLOWED HIGHER PRICES 


Western and Southern Mines Principal Bene- 
ficiaries of Change in President’s Schedule 


Further classifications of bituminous coal 
were made last month by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. The conditions in the fields named 
below were held to be exceptional, and do 
not affect the prices heretofore fixed by the 
President in the principal bituminous fields. 
Dr. Garfield stated that if upon completion 
of the investigations now being made of opera- 
tors’ costs in the fields affected, it is found 
that. these changes are not justified, further 
modifications will be made at once. 

Pre- Slack or 
_Runof pared screen- 

mine. Sizes. ings, 

Pierce and King counties, 
in the State of Wash- 
ington 
LaFayette, Ray, | Clay, 
Platte and Linn coun- 
ties, in the State of Mis- 
Appanoose, Wayne, Boone 
and Webster counties, in 
the State of lowa..... 
Thin vein seams at Hart- 
ford, Midland, Hackett, 
Greehwood and Dem- 
ming, in the State of 
Leflore and Haskell coun- 
ties, in the State of 
Oklahoma 
Okmulgee and Tulsa coun- 
ties, in the State of 
Oklahoma 
Coal county, in the State 
of Oklahoma 
Pittsburgh and Latimer 
counties, in the State of 
Oklahoma 
Bituminous domestic coal 
mined in the Walsen- 
berg, Cannon City, Rout, 
Garfield, Gunnison, Du- 
rango, Mesa, Pitkin, 
Montezuma, Delta, 
Montrose and Rio Blan- 
ca Districts, in the State 
of Colorado 
Bituminous steam 
mined in the Trinidad 
District, in the State of 
Colorado 
Lignite coal mined in the 
Northern Field and El 
Paso Districts, in the 
State of Colorado 
Osage county, in the State 
ot Kansas 
Big Seam District, in the 
State of Alabama...... 2.15 


4.50 3.00 


3.40 2.90 


3.15 340 2.90 


3.40 


4.30 


3.90 
4.10 


4.30 2.25 


4.00 1.50 


2.00 


3.50 
4.00 
2.45 


1.00 
2.30 
1.85 
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Pratt, Jaeger, Jefferson, 
Nickle Plate and Coal 


City Districts, in the 
State of Alabama...... 2355 265 _265 
Cahaba, Black Creek, 
Brookwood and_ Blue 
Creek Districts, in the 
State of Alabama...... 285 3.10 2.45 
Coronoa District, in the 
State of Alabama...... 240 2.75 2.05 
Montevallo District, in the 
State of Alabama...... 240 4.00 2.15 
State of Wyoming...... 
Brazil Slack or 
block. screenings. 
Brazil block field, in the 
State of Indiana...... 2.95 1.70 


The Fuel Administrator also announces the 
following: Smithing coal may be sold, until 
further order, at the prevailing market price. 

Cannel coal may be sold, until further order, 
at the prevailing market price. 


LEAROYD WILL REPRESENT 
ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY ON 
FUEL ADMINISTRATION STAFF 


The Fuel Administration has announced 
the appointment of A. S. Learoyd, of New 
York City, to the staff of the Administration. 
Mr Learoyd’s name was suggested by the an- 
thracite coal industry. He is serving under 
L. A. Snead, head of the Division of Fuel 
Supplies, and is in charge of the distribution 
of anthracite. 

Mr. Learoyd is general freight agent of the 
Lackawanna Railroad system. 


Changes in Assignments Made 


Owing to the material increase in his ad- 
ministrative duties caused by the increasing 
importance of the war minerals, H. D. Mc- 
Caskey, chief of the division of mineral re- 
sources of the Geological Survey, has been 
compelled to give up his work on quicksilver. 
For many years Mr. McCaskey has handled 
this work in person. Quicksilver now has 
been assigned to F. L. Ransome, who is 
in the West making a study of the situation. 

Several other rearrangements have been 
made in order to permit of more effective 
work on war minerals. F. L. Hess has been 
relieved of the work in connection with an- 
timony, which has been added to the minerals 
being handled by E. S. Bastin. Adolph Knopf 
will be in charge of the work on tin, while 
arsenic and bismuth have been assigned to 
J. B. Umpleby. 


Anthracite Shipments Show Increase 


Anthracite shipments increased from 42,362 
cars to 42,824 cars during the week of Octo- 
ber 13.—Weekly Report of the United States 
Geological Survey. 
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HERBERT E. GOODMAN 


Herbert E. Goodman, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Goodman Manufacturing 
Company, died in Chicago, October 3, at the 
age of 55 years. 

Mr. Goodman founded and built up a large 
manufacturing business, and was closely iden- 
tified with the development of the use of 
electricity in coal cutting and mine haulage 
from its earliest experimental days. 

He was born in Chicago on the site now 
occupied by the main postoffice building in 
the heart of the city. 

His connection with the mining industry 
began in the year 1888, when he entered the 
position of secretary in the newly incorporated 
Sperry Electric Mining Machine Co., formed 
to manufacture the electric pick machine de- 
signed by Elmer A. Sperry. 

Early in 1893 Mr. Goodman, with his other 
associates, organized the Independent Elec- 
tric Co., and purchased the patents and equip- 
ment of the Lechner Mining Machine Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


From this period dates the history of real 
efficiency in machine mining practice, the 
traveling chain with inserted bits quickly 
demonstrating its superiority to any type of 
pick machine, which, at best, was only an at- 
tempt to make a mechanical pick miner, rather 
than a real mining machine. 


HERBERT E. GOODMAN 


The “Independent” chain machine won its 
way slowly, until in the fall of 1894 there were 
a dozen or so in operation, together with sev- 
eral locomotives, dynamos, and switchboards, 
all built by this company. In January, of 1895, 
an order was secured for a ‘complete mining 
plant, including boilers, engines, three genera- 
tors, sixteen chain machines, and two locomo- 
tives, amounting to $54,000, and constituting, 
at that time, the largest contract ever placed 
for electric coal mining machinery. 

The business was rapidly developed and be- 
came firmly established under the aggressive 
management of Mr. Goodman, with the sub- 
stantial support of the Link-Belt Company, and 
the able assistance of old and new associates 
in the work. 

In April, of 1900, The Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co. was organized, for which Mr. 
Goodman had enlisted Mr. F. S. Washburn, 
of Nashville, Tenn., as president, and to which 
he took with him many of his long-time 
associates, 

In the fall of 1900 the new Goodman plant 
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—the beginning of the present large factory— 
was ready for occupancy, and the previous 
quarters in the Link-Belt plant were vacated. 

The new company prospered continuously, 
forcing increases of capitalization and manu- 
facturing facilities from time to time until 
today the industry is one of the most import- 
ant in connection with the mining field. From 
the original chain mining machine and primi- 
tive locomotive have been developed improved 
and varied types of both machines and loco- 
motives, building up the very extensive and 
varied Goodman line of equipment with which 
today all mining men are familiar. 

In every important detail of the advance- 
ment in the industry, and of the growth of 
his company, Mr. Goodman has had an inter- 
ested and personal part. His personality has 
always been an inspiration in every project, 
both within and without his own company. 

Mr. Goodman has for many years been a 
warm supporter of the work of the American 
Mining Congress, both financially and through 
his personal advice and cooperation. All who 
knew him will bear tribute to his keen sense 
of public duty, his sympathy for every altru- 
istic effort, and his practical help which was 
always cheerfully and freely given. 


STRANGE FREAK OF DYNAMITE 
OCCURS IN A JOPLIN MINE 


Recently, while sinking a new shaft on the 
property of the Land Lead Mining Company 
at Jopkn, Mo., a peculiar incident occurred 
which illustrates the enormous power of dyna- 
mite, the peculiarities of rock cleavage and 
breakage lines, and the effect of air resistance 
on a rapidly whirling y. 

A 55-inch well drill prospect hole had been 
sunk previously to locate the ore bodies, and 
a shaft 5 feet by 7 feet begun, using the well 
drill hole as a center line. When the bottom 
of the shaft was 75 feet below ground sur- 
face in solid hard limestone, the incident men- 
tioned occurred. The cut holes, sometimes 
called “sump” holes, eight in number and 5 
feet deep, were arranged to blast out the cen- 
ter cut to relieve the burden on the rib or 
“squaring up” holes to be drilled later. These 
eight cut holes were each loaded with four 
cartridges of 1%4-inch by 8-inch Red Cross 
Gelatin of 40 per cent strength and a No. 6 
electric blasting cap, making a total of thirty- 
two cartridges. 

The eight holes were fired simultaneously 
with an electric blasting machine, and the 
force of the blast threw a large boulder from 
the bottom to a height 100 feet above the top 
of the shaft. The boulder fell 50 feet away 
from the center of the shaft on top of the 
mine car track leading to the dump, breaking 
and bending it out of shape. This boulder, 
when measured, was 1% feet thick, 3 feet wide, 
and 4 feet 6 inches long, but was somewhat 
irregular in shape, and was estimated to con- 
tain about 16 cubic feet. A conservative esti- 
mate for the weight of this class of stone is 
165 pounds per cubic feet, which would make 
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the total weight of the boulder approximately 
2,600 pounds. As the total height of the lift 
was 175 feet, the work done represents the 
expenditure of 455,000 foot-pounds of energy, 
or 17,344 foot-pounds per cartridge of dyna- 
mite, for such important items as the energy 
required to disrupt the cohesion of the rock 
particles, the enormous wind resistance 
against the hurling of this immense boulder 
through the air, and that represented in the 
shaft are entirely unknown values and are 
not computable, but they all go to show the 
vast amount of energy contained in dyna- 
mite for the performance of useful work. 

Ordinarily, when subjected to a_ violent 
rending and disruptive force, a rock will break 
at the weakest point, and often in some classes 
of work, holes are drilled along the line where 
it is desired for the rock to break so as to 
weaken it along the projected line. A pecu- 
liar feature of this blast is that although there 
was a large hole, 55g inches in diameter in 
the center, the rock did not disrupt or break 
along the imaginary line drawn through this 
center hole, which might be theoretically taken 
as the weakest part. This boulder came out 
and landed with the well drill hole intact 
through the 18 inches of thickness, and not 
even a crack was found radiating outward 
from the center. 

Another peculiar feature of this boulder’s 
freak performance was that it rose to the top 
of the flight without any twisting or whirling, 
but at the start of its descent it began whirl- 
ing rapidly, and this whirling action caused it 
to curve outward and land 50 feet away from 
the shaft. 

Since the boulder did not strike the sides 
of the shaft in the upward course, as evi- 
denced by its not whirling, the line was prac- 
tically perpendicular, or, at the maximum, a 
very slight angle from the vertical. Taking 
the maximum angle which would allow the 
boulder to clear the collar of the shaft with- 
out touching, the point at which it would have 
struck the ground should be 20 feet from the 
shaft. The influence of the air on a rapidly- 
whirling body is here strikingly shown, for 
the difference between 20 and 50 feet gives 
30 feet as the horizontal effect of the curva- 
ture in the descending flight. 

Many strange features, of which this inci- 
dent is an example, occur when enormous 
forces are loosed, and when they work opposed 
to natural forces and subject to the laws of 
physics. 


Increase in Bituminous 


A slight increase in bituminous production 
occurred during the week ended October 13. 
The total output including lignite and coal 
is estimated at 10,702,701 net tons, a gain of 
0.7 per cent over the week of October 6. The 
average production per working day was 1,783,- 
783 net tons, an amount but little in excess of 
the daily production at this season last year. 
—Weekly Report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 
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REDUCTIONS IN ANTHRACITE 
PEA COAL ARE ORDERED 


Reductions have been ordered in the price 
at which Pennsylvania anthracite pea coal 
may be sold f. o. b., the mines. Hereafter 
the maximum f. o. b. mine prices in the sev- 
eral fields will be as follows: 


Lykens Valley... 3.75 


Producers to whom a differential of not to 
exceed 75 cents was permitted in the Presi- 
dent’s order of August 23 may continue to 
add the same differential to the above prices, 
a Fuel Administration order states. 

The following is the official order, in full: 

To all persons, firms and corporations en- 
gaged in the mining and production of coal 
in the State of Pennsylvania: 

The President of the United States having 
heretofore, on or about the 23d day of 
August, 1917, by virtue of the provisions of 
an act of Congress approved August 10, 1917, 
entitled, “An Act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel,” ordered and directed that the max- 
imum prices which should not be exceeded in 
the sale of Pennsylvania anthracite pea coal 
should be as follows, to wit: White ash pea 
coal, $4.00 per ton, red ash pea coal, $4.10 per 
ton, and Lykens Valley, $4.35 per ton, when 
sold by certain producers specified in para- 
graph 4 of the President’s proclamation of 
August 23, 1917, and that when sold by any 
other producers the maximum price should 
not exceed by more than 75 cents the prices 
mentioned above. 

Now, by direction of the President of the 
United States, the Fuel Administrator hereby 
orders and directs that, until further order in 
the premises, the above mentioned maximum 
prices for Pennsylvania anthracite pea coal 
be and the same hereby are modified and re- 
duced, pending further investigation, to the 
following maximum prices: White ash pea 
coal, $3.40 per ton; red ash pea coal, $3.50 per 
ton; and Lykens Valley, $3.75 per ton; which 
said prices are to be observed by the pro- 
ducers specified in paragraph 4 of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of August 23, 1917. 

And it is further ordered that all other pro- 
ducers shall sell Pennsylvania anthracite pea 
coal at maximum prices not to exceed the 
above mentioned maximum prices by more 
than 75 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Anthracite Shipments 


The shipments of anthracite for the month 
of September, 1917, as reported to the Anthra- 
cite Bureau of Information at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., amounted to 6,372,756 tons, an increase 
of 828,680 tons over the corresponding month 


in 1916, and were only 676,281 tons less than 
the largest tonnage shipped in any previous 
month. This is a most satisfactory showing 
in view of the fact that September had five 
Sundays and one holiday, leaving only twenty- 
four possible working days. 

The total shipments for the nine months of 
this year amounted to 57,778,097 tons, an in- 
crease over the corresponding period of last 
year of 7,847,681 tons, or almost 16 per cent; 
and exceeds the ten months’ shipments of 1916 
by 1,977,477 tons. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES COMBINE 
TO PUSH FUEL CONSERVATION 


The conservation section of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, under the immediate direction 
of P. B. Noyes, is rapidly organizing the nu- 
merous existing agencies for reaching the 
people of the United States into a unitary 
system to be used in addition to the State 
Fuel organization for obtaining information 
- well as giving effect to plans for conserva- 
ion. 

There are in the United States many pa- 
triotic societies, chambers of commerce and 
other organizations, both competent and 
eager to aid in the conservation of fuel. It 
will be the task of the Fuel Administration 
to concentrate and unite these agencies upon 
this important problem. 

The preparation of conservation material, 
both technical and otherwise, is well ad- 
vanced. The Bureau of Mines, represented 
by Professor O. P. Hood, the Geological Sur- 
vey, and the Engineering Council, of which 
Dr. Ira N. Hollis, of Worcester, is president, 
will furnish the Fuel Administration practi- 
cal rules and directions to be used in the edu- 
— of the people in the economical use of 
coal. 

The combination of reliable information and 
efficiency publicity will soon be an immense 
factor in fitting the coal production of this 
country to the necessary war consumption, 
it is believed. 


Growth of Coal Industry Phenomenal 


“The coal mining industry of the United 
States, in its phenomenal growth has nearly 
doubled during each succeeding decade for 
the past eighty years. It has had to do more 
than keep pace with the increasing popula- 
tion of the country, for it supplied less than 
one ton of coal per capita to the American 
people in 1870, but had to supply six tons 
per capita in the year 1917. 

“In the coal mining industry there are now 
employed some 700,000 miners who work 
at 7,000 different mines and produce yearly 
about 600,000,000 tons of coal.”—Extract from 
the address of Van. H. Manning, before the 
Fuel Administrators. 
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TEXT OF AGREEMENT SIGNED BY 
JELLICO OPERATORS AND MINERS 


Rembrandt Peale, the representative of the 
bituminous operators on the staff of the Fuel 
Administrator, drew up the following agree- 
ment and succeeded in having it signed by 
the representatives of operators and of the 
miners in the southwestern Kentucky and 
eastern Tennessee districts: 

“As a result of a series of conferences held 
in Washington, looking to the adjustment of 
all disputes between the operators and miners 
ot southeastern Kentucky and eastern Ten- 
nessee, and with the joint request of the repre- 
sentatives of the miners and operators, I rec- 
ommend the following agreement between all 
parties at interest: 

“In any dispute arising under this agree- 
ment the employes shall have the right to 
take the question up with the mine foreman, 
and in the event of a disagreement the matter 
shall be referred to the mine committee and 
the company official, If they disagree it 
shall be referred for final settlement to a 
joint board, composed of two representatives 
oi the operators and two representatives of 
the miners and an umpire. 

“Any grievance referring to the joint board 
must be disposed of within thirty days from 
the time the case is submitted to the board. 
Pending the adjustment of any grievance the 
miners and mine laborers shall continue at 
work. 

“The umpire shall be a disinterested person 
and shall be chosen by the representatives of 
the miners and operators on the joint board. 
If they fail to agree on a permanent umpire 
within a reasonable time then said umpire 
shall be appointed by Dr. H. A. Garfield, fuel 
administrator. The term of the permanent 
umpire shall continue during the life of this 
contract. 

“The following questions in dispute shall 
be referred to a special board of arbitration 
as hereinafter provided for: 

“(a) The question of an advance in wages, 
tonnage rates, yardage and dead work. 

“(b) The question of the hours of labor 
and the working conditions. 

“(c) The question of the maintenance of 
check weighmen. 

“The special board of arbitration to deter- 
mine the foregoing questions shall be com- 
posed of two representatives selected by the 
miners, and two representatives selected by 
the operators, and Rembrandt Peale, who will 
act as the fifth member and umpire. 

“This board shall begin its sittings within 
ten days after this contract is ratified, and 
shall remain in continuous session until a 
all points re- 


decision has been reached on 
ferred to them. 

“The operators agree to arrange their tip- 
ples so that the coal may be weighed within 
one year, or sooner if possible. 

“The mines to resume operation upon the 
ratification of this agreement. 
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“The terms of this contract shall be for the 
duration of the war, except as to wage rates 
which may be subject to change by the 
special arbitration board herein provided, at 
such time only as the Government may change 
the price of coal f. o. b. mines.” 


STATE FUEL ADMINISTRATORS 
MEET WITH DR. GARFIELD 


State fuel administrators and many mem- 
bers of their advisory committees attended a 
conference October 26, called by Dr. H. A. 
Garfield, the fuel administrator, for discussion 
of problems of coal distribution. The duties 
of the administrators were outlined by Dr. 
Garfield, L. A. Snead, head of the Fuel Sup- 
ply Department; P B. Noyes, head of the 
Conservation Department; W. E. Hope, head 
ot the State Organizations Department, and 
other Fuel Administration officials. 

Dr. Garfield read the following letter from 
President Wilson expressing his appreciation 
of the services of the State administrators: 

“May I be permitted to express to the 
Federal Fuel Administrators for the respec- 
tive States, many of whom I understand are 
in Washington for conference today, my ap- 
preciation of their generous action in con- 
tributing their services to the furtherance of 
this important and vital work. It constitutes 
another instance of the unselfish devotion by 
some of the country’s ablest men of their time 
and thought to the solution of the difficult 
problems brought on by the war in which our 
whole force as a nation is now engaged. 

“Please convey to those assembled my 
earnest good wishes for the complete success 
of their efforts in this great undertaking.” 

The subjects taken up included State or- 
ganization, retail prices, emergency supplies, 
car supply, conservation of fuel and general 
discussion of the coal situation. 


Consumers Can Do Their Bit 


“Tf the consumers can be aroused to an in- 
telligent consideration of the burning of coal, 
they can begin to save 10 per cent of the 
production (600,000,000) at once. With more 
effort, through instruction and a moderate 
remodeling of coal burning equipment, which 
could all be accomplished during the war, a 
further considerable saving can be made. The 
possible coal saving when present practice is 
compared with the best ideal practice, is very 
large. If it were possible to supply the need 
of this country for light, heat and power 
through the highest type of mechanical de- 
vices, and if we could make a skilled coal 
user ‘out of the average user, we could prob 
ably get along with half as much coal as we 
are now consuming.”—Extract from address 
by Van. H. Manning, before the Fuel Admin- 
istrators. 
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PETROLEUM’S IMPORTANCE 
BROUGHT OUT CLEARLY 
J. D. Northrup, in Comprehensive Summing 


Up of Situation, Urges Conservation of Gas- 
oline Supplies 


Among the mineral substances that contrib- 
ute to the successful conduct of modern war- 
fare petroleum occupies a position of great 
importance, says J. D. Northrup, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, in discussing the petroleum 
situation. Continuing he says: In its crude 
or semirefined state petroleum is the most effi- 
cient and economical fuel available for the 
propulsion of battleships, torpedo boats, 
transports, and merchant vessels and has been 
adopted for this purpose by the great navies 
of the world. Behind the first line of defense 
oil is the principal fuel of many large indus- 
trial plants and of many railroads of strategic 
importance whose lines traverse sections of 
the country that are devoid of other fuel re- 
sources. 

Of even greater industrial importance than 
petroleum itself are the products derived 
from it. Gasoline is the principal fuel of in- 
ternal-combustion engines and as such is an 
essential requirement for the operation of 
automobiles, motorcycles, autotrucks, air- 
planes, armored cars, and motor boats. Min- 
eral lubricants are required wherever ma- 
chinery is operated. Kerosene is utilized as a 
fuel in the camp kitchen and as a source of 
light where other illuminants are not avail- 
able. Engine distillate is a necessary fuel 
for engines of the Diesel and semi-Diesel type 
utilized on undersea and surface craft. Par- 
affin wax is becoming increasingly important 
as a surgical dressing, and in the realm of 
therapeutics the places of cymogene, rhigo- 
lene, and petrolatum, both solid and liquid, 
have long been fixed. 

Even a casual review of these principal ap- 
plications of petroleum in modern warfare is 
sufficient to indicate the vital necessity to a 
warring nation of an abundant supply. 

The entrance of the United States into the 
European conflict as a belligerent on the side 
of the Entente powers has given this struggle 
the status of a world war. The opportunity 
of supplying our allies with petroleum and 
its products has now become a duty that the 
petroleum industry of this country must 
exert itself to the utmost to fulfill. To the 
task set before it this industry brings an 
equipment of oil-transporting and oil-refining 
facilities adequate to meet normal require- 
ments and capable, if adequately supplied with 
iron and steel, of rapid expansion to any mag- 
nitude that may be justified by the quantity 
of crude petroleum available. The principal 
question is whether or not the sources of 
crude petroleum in the country can meet the 
demands that must be made on them both at 
home and abroad. Their capabilities in this 


regard have already been touched on in the 
foregoing discussion of individual fields. 

On the whole the outlook is not such as to 
encourage optimism in view of the fact that 
the present rates of oil production and of oil 
consumption in the United States are approxi- 
mately equivalent and that the total reserves 
of crude petroleum held by pipe-line com- 
panies and large refineries were depleted to 
the extent of nearly 15,000,000 barrels in the 
last half of 1916. The total surface reserve of 
crude petroleum in the United States on 
January 1, 1917, is estimated at 175,000,000 
barrels, a quantity none too large to stabilize 
conditions in an industry that requires 
25,000,000 barrels of oil a month for current 
needs. 

If normal demands for petroleum products 
can barely be met by current production of 
crude oil, supplemented as to gasoline sup- 
ply by the contributions of the casing head 
gasoline industry, the abnormal demands oc- 
casioned by the entrance of the United States 
into the world war render imperative an im- 
mediate increase in production. From a 
review of the fields in which, it appears 
reasonable to believe, well-directed effort 
would result in prompt and substantial gains 
in production, Kentucky, Oklahoma, the Gulf 
field, Wyoming, and the shale area of western 
Colorado and eastern Utah stand forth as 
most promising. To effect the increase that 
seems possible in these areas, however, and in 
fact to maintain production at the present 
rate (July, 1917), it is necessary that the exist- 
ing famine in pipe, casing, and drilling sup- 
plies be remedied at once. Proved areas, no 
matter how productive of oil, can not be de- 
veloped without casing, nor can oil be mar- 
keted efficiently without pipe lines. This 
fact can not be too strongly emphasized. The 
potential yield of the Irvine pool, Estill 
County, Ky., has been estimated as high as 
4,500,000 barrels a year. Petroleum is now 
being marketed from this pool at the rate of 
only 1,500,000 barrels a year because of a lack 
of pipe-line facilities. 

Oklahoma is plentifully supplied with re- 
fining facilities and with ample pipe-line out- 
lets to the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards and 
includes within its borders the Osage Indian 
Reservation, the unleased portion of which 
constitutes one of the prospectively richest 
sources of petroleum in the United States. 
Development in Oklahoma and Kansas is 
seriously retarded by the acute famine in well 
casing and other drilling supplies. The same 
condition prevails in Texas and Louisiana, 
where considerable territory, both proved and 
prospective, remains undrilled. In Wyoming 
field development and oil production are now 
in excess of transportation and refinery fa- 
cilities, but this discrepancy is being remedied 
as rapidly as practicable by the construction 
of new pipe lines and by the enlargement of 
existing refineries. Betterments now in prog- 
ress will result before the end of 1917 in plac- 
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ing the Wyoming and Colorado branches of 
the petroleum industry in a position to sup- 
ply a larger proportion of the domestic re- 
quirements of petroleum products of the Mid- 
dle West and Rocky Mountain regions than 
in the past and thus release for eastern con- 
sumption or export more of the output from 
Mid-Continent and Appalachian sources. 

Though representing a vast resource of pe- 
troleum, the oil shales of Colorado and Utah 
can not be considered an emergency source 
of oil. Methods of mining, crushing, and re- 
torting the -shale are yet to be developed. 
Pipe lines must be constructed to existing re- 
fineries or new plants erected near the sources 
of supply. Unknown difficulties must be 
overcome before the shale-oil industry can 
either supplement or supersede the crude- 
petroleum industry. 

In consideration of the steadily increasing 
demand for petroleum and its products both 
at home and abroad and of the primary de- 
pendence not only of this country but of its 
allies on the sources of petroleum in the United 
States for aid in the successful conduct of the 
war, it is obvious that a serious shortage in 
the supply of motor fuel is imminent. This 
famine can be deferred by the exercise of 
strict economy in the utilization of the supply 
now available by every operator of a motor 
vehicle in the country and by the curtailment 
of the use of gasoline-driven vehicles for pleas- 
ure and for such business purposes as can not 
be efficiently accomplished by the substitu- 
tion of electrically propelled vehicles. It may 
be still further deferred by the substitution 
in a multitude of small plants of one kind or 
another throughout the country of water, 
steam, or electric power for that now derived 
from gasoline. 

No commercially practicable substitute for 
gasoline as a motor fuel has yet been dis- 
covered or devised, nor can it be expected 
that one will be made available in time to as- 
sist the United States and its allies in winning 
the war. 

In the light of this fact, the conservation of 
existing gasoline supplies and the discovery 
and development of new sources of petroleum 
stand forth as opportunities for patriotic serv- 
ice that are presented to a surprisingly large 
proportion of the population of this country 
and that can not be ignored under penalty of 
an irreparable loss in the fighting efficiency 
of this Nation and of the nations with which 
it is leagued in the greatest conflict the world 
has ever known. 


E. S. Bastin, a geologist of the staff of the 
United States Geological Survey, is lecturing 
on geology at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, during the absence of Professor 
Waldemar Lindgren. 
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Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. F. Call- 
breath, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor of ed 
Mininc Concress Journa, and that the following is, 
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paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Name of Publisher—The American Mining Con- 
gress. 

Postoffice address—Washington, D. C. 

cers: 
aad Douglas, President, 99 John street, New 
ork. 

Charles M. Moderwell, First Vice-President, McCor- 
mick Building, Chicago. 

——— H. Crosby, Second Vice-President, Duluth, 

inn. 

— A. Friedman, Third Vice-President, Lovelocks, 
ev. 

J. F. Callbreath, Secretary. 

Editor—J. F. Callbreath. 

News Editor—Paul Wooton. 

Business Manager—E. Russell Coombes. 

2. That the owners are (give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock): The American Mining Congress—a corpo- 
ration, not for profit. No stockholders. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are (if there are none, so state): 


None. 
J. F. Cariereatu, 
By E. Russell Coombes, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day 
of 1917. 
eal. 


OURNAL, published 
or October 1, 1917. 


SS: 


O. G. CLaxton. 
(My commission expires August 1, 1922.) 


Not to Buy Nitrates 


The Secretary of War has authorized the 
following announcement: 

“Statements having appeared in certain 
publications indicating that the United States 
is intending to make at once very large pur- 
chases of sodium nitrate for the purpose of 
immediately establishing a war reserve of 
500,000 tons of that material, the Secretary of 
War authorizes the denial of such intention. 
No such large purchases have been made or 
are contemplated, but on the contrary prac- 
tically all the sodium nitrate which it has 
been planned to procure for the gradual 
building-up of the war reserve which has. 
been in progress for years has already been. 
contracted for.” 
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EXPLOSIVES ACT ABOUT 
TO BE PUT INTO EFFECT 


Bureau of Mines Lays Careful Plans for 
Putting Nation-wide Licensing System into 
General Use 


All arrangements were being pushed to con- 
clusion, as this issue goes to press, for the 
licensing of those handling explosives. The 
Bureau of Mines, the Government agency 
charged with the administration of this im- 
portant act, has worked out its plans with 
great care. To get the opinions of those most 
concerned a conference was called by Van 
H. Manning, the director of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

In opening the conference, Director Man- 
ning said: 

“The purpose of this conference is to con- 
sider the framing of a set of rules and regula- 
tions under this ‘Act to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, distribution, storage, use, and posses- 
sion in time of war of explosives, providing 
regulations for the safe manufacture, distri- 
bution, storage, use and possession of the same 
and for other purposes.’ 

“All departments of the Government are 
concerned. Mr. DeWolf will preside at this 
meeting to consider the tentative rules and 
regulations drafted in this office. These are 
by no means perfect as they stand; and be- 
fore they are finally submitted to me for 
transmittal to Secretary Lane for approval, 
I want them endorsed by every man here. 

“T want to thank you for your generous at- 
tendance, and to ask for your hearty and 
thorough cooperation.” 

Assistant Director F. W. DeWolf then 
said: 

“We have present, in response to Mr. Man- 
ning’s invitation, representatives of explo- 
sives manufacturers, coal mine operators, 
metal mine operators, quarrymen and others. 
All government departments have been asked 
to be represented. The representativs of the 
United Mine Workers of America were un- 
fortunately unable to be here, but are in full 
accord with us. There is a representative of 
the Western Federation of Miners, of the Na- 
tional Council of Safety; and various muni- 
cipalities are represented by their police or 
fire officials. There are here also representa- 
tives of the War Trade Board, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the American Railway Associa- 
tion, as well as a number of individuals whose 
relation to this work is important. 

“We are all pleased that the attendance is 
so large this morning; yet I have letters from 
many important men expressing their regret 
that they could not arrange to be present. 

“We have here a draft of some regulations, 
rather general in outline, and following closely 
the wording of the law itself, which has been 


prepared for your consideration in this office. 
There is also another set of proposed rules and 
regulations submitted by Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Coyne, which I understand goes more into de- 
tail. Both sets are to be considered.” 

Some extracts from the discussion are as 
follows: 

E. Stewart (Department of Labor) ; “It has 
occurred to me, and I would like to make the 
suggestion, that it is not competent, for the 
Bureau of Mines to issue rules. More than 
four-fifths of all the points taken up in the 
draft which has just been read are simply 
transcripts of the law. It is very confusing, 
and I would like to suggest that the subject of 
regulations and licenses be entirely divorced 
from the law itself. It is not competent for 
the Bureau of Mines to issue a law as rules 
in this form.” 

Geo. S. Rice, chief mining engineer, of the 
Bureau of Mines: “Don’t you think it is a 
little unwise to attempt right at this stage 
to interpret the law? It would seem to me 
rather dubious at best to attempt explana- 
tions in the rules of what are interpretations. 
of the different sections of the law. It would 
seem to me much safer to leave interpreta- 
tions to the court and defer this matter.” 

Mr. Hammer (chief of the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention of New York City): 

“There is a serious conflict with municipal 
regulations. I think provision should be made 
that no license shall be issued in the matter 
of explosives or their ingredients in viola- 
tion of any law of municipality, state or 
territory. 

“We have in the city of New York a very 
elaborate set of regulations governing parti- 
cularly the use of explosives. In New York 
City last year over a million pounds of dyna- 
mite were used. On account of the extreme 
danger in a built-up community extra pre- 
cautions must be taken for safety which are 
essential for a city such as New York. It 
greatly increases the expense for the use of 
explosives in New York City, whereas in 
other sections of the country it would not 
be justified. In order to avoid any possible 
doubt as to the continued existence of those 
regulations in New York and in other con- 
gested communities where they have them 
and need them, I suggest if it is in order: 

““No license shall be deemed to authorize 
the manufacture, transportation, storage or 
sale of explosives or ingredients in violation 
of any law of a State, territory, or political 
subdivision of a State or territory.’ 

“I think it is called for. The effect of this 
act and these rules would be to provide a 
substitute for local regulations. Yet I am 
satisfied that there would be some confusion 
at any rate in the lines of those who manu- 
facture, transport, offer for sale, or use ex- 
plosives and their ingredients. I think this 
would eliminate that confusion.” 

Mr. Jones: “I can see here that there would 
be a conflict between this law and the muni- 
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cipal regulations. I believe we would con- 
serve safety in these rules by following as 
closely as we can such modern rules and regu- 
lations as some of the modern cities have.” 

Mr. Marshall (anthracite coal operators): “I 
feel that operators should take up this matter 
and show in what way the law can be admin- 
istered without injury to the industry. <A 
committee should be appointed of the an- 
thracite coal operators to study this matter. 
The situation presented is very complex. 
Miners going into the mines with large quan- 
tities of explosives present a question. How 
can we apply the law with safety and what 
knowledge can we have of the use of what has 
been distributed to these miners? We are 
all trying to get all the coal we can and we 
don’t want to do anything to interfere with 
the legitimate use of explosives but at the 
same time we want to afford the protection 
contemplated by this act. We should do 
something so as to make suggestions of a 
practical nature to carry into effect with 
safety the use of high explosives.” 

Those in attendance at the explosives con- 
ference were: 


Representatives of explosives manufacturers: 

Wm. Coyne, vice-president, Du Pont Pow- 
der Company, Wilmington, Del.; E. B. 
Jones, Du Pont Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; C. A. Patterson, Du Pont Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del.; A. C. Blum, 
generai sales manager, Aetna Explosives Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York; J. S. Bur- 
ton, Grasselli Powder Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. W. Mathews, director of sales, Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del.; Thomas 
J. Laffey, general counsel, Atlas Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; G. G. Rheuby, Her- 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del.; 
Axel P. Ramstedt, comptroller, Hercules Pow- 
der Company, representing mine operators of 
Coeur D’Alene Mining District of northern 
Idaho, Wallace, Idaho; Henry G. Pain, fire- 
works, 18 Park Place, New York City, Ed. J. 
Bingle, consolidated Fireworks Company of 
America, New York, Detwiller & Street Fire- 
works Mfg. Co., New York, A. L. Drie, Fire- 
works Company, Reading, Ohio, St. Louis 
Fireworks Company, St. Louis, Mo.; W. S. 
Topping, assistant chief inspector, Bureau of 
Explosives, 30 Vesey Street, New York City; 
C. P. Beistle, chief chemist, Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, South Amboy, N. J. 


Representatives of Coal Mine Operators: 
Anthracite: 


S. D. Warriner, general manager, Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., 437 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; C. F. Huber, general mana- 
ger, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; W. J. Richards, president, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; John Marble, president, G. B. 
Marble Company, Anthracite Coal Operators, 


-Jeddo, Pa. 


Bituminous (Non-Union): 

Walter H. Glasgow, assistant general super- 
intendent, H. C. Frick Coke Company, Scott- 
ree Pa. (subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion 


Representatives of Metal Mine Operators: 

C. F. Kelley, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
42 Broadway, New York; R. M. Catlin, eastern 
manager of mines, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, Franklin, N. J.; A. T. Thomson, assist- 
ant to the president, Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, 99 John St., New York City; Chas. S.S 
Bates, representing Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Representatives of Quarries: 

Daniel Baker, president, The Standard Lime 
& Stone Co., The Washington Building Lime 
Company, 524 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.; Daniel Baker, Jr., assistant secretary 
and treasurer, The Standard Lime & Stone 
Co., The Wiaashington Building Lime Com- 
pany, 524 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 
John A. Kling, president, The Kellev Island 
Lime & T. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Wm. H. 
Baker, assistant general superintendent, Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, Hannibal, Mo. 


Representatives of Municipalities: 

Police: 

Maj. Raymond W. Pullman, Metropolitan 
Police, Washington, D. C.; Capt. T. J. Tunney, 
commander bomb squad, New York City; 
W. H. Westbrook, first deputy superintendent 
of police, Room 306, City Hall, Chicago, IIl.; 
C. L. Grant, —— Metropolitan Police, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert D. Carter, marshal 
of police, Baltimore, Md.; C. G. Kizer, chief 
of police, Norfolk, Va., secretary, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police; W. N. 
—_ superintendent of police, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

Fire: 

P. W. Nicholson, fire marshal, D. C. Fire 
Department, Washington, D. C.; Geo. W. 
Elliott, chief fire marshal, Room 386 City 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph Burrow, State 
commissioner of insurance and ex-officio State 
fire marshal of Virginia, Richmond, Va., rep- 
resenting by request Hon. L. T. Hussey, State 
fire marshal of Kansas and president of fire 
marshal’s Association of North America; 
J. O. Hemmitt, chief, Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion, Fire Department, New York City; 
Joseph Button, representing L. T. Hussey, 
president, Fire Marshal’s Association of North 
America; Robert W. Hargadine, 94 North 
Cleveland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. (formerly 
State fire marshal, St. Paul, Minn.), represent- 
ing State auditor. 


Representing Manufacturing Chemists: 

Henry Howard, chairman executive com- 
mittee, Manfacturing Chemists Association of 
United States, Merrimac Chemical Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Representing Railways: 

C. A. Buch, representing J. G. Rogers, gen- 
eral agent of American Railway Association, 
719 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Representing U. S. Government: 

Frederic V. Abbot, brigadier general, Corps 
of Engineers, office, Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D. C.; J. H. Burns, major, 
Ordnance Department, U. S. Army, 1330 F 
St., Washington, D. C.; G. L. Caskey, lieuten- 
ant commander, U. S. Navy, Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Navy Department, Washington, D. C.; 
T. S. Wilkinson, lieutenant, U. S. Navy, Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. H. Vawter, electrical engineer, 
Office Supervising Architect, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C.; Wm. P. Bartel, 
examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C.; Ethelbert Stewart, chief 
statistician, Bureau of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., representing Department of Labor, 
under direction of Secretary of Labor.; Dr. 
A. E. Taylor, representing the War Trade 
Board, Washington, D. C.; L..E. Young, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Chas. 
E. Munroe, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C. 


INCREASE IN SCHEDULE 
ALLOWED MICHIGAN MINES 


The Fuel Administrator announced, Octo- 
ber 26, bituminous coal mine prices for the 
State of Michigan as follows: 

Run of mine, $3.15; prepared sizes, $3.60; 
slack or screenings, $2.20. 

Michigan prices were not fixed: in the origi- 
nal order by President Wilson dated August 
21 or in the reclassification of October 1. 

Further classifications in other States were 
announced as follows: 

Montana.—New prices: Prepared sizes, 
$3.60; slack or screenings, $1.50. Old prices: 
Prepared sizes, $2.95; slack or screenings $2.45. 

Arkansas (Paris field)—New prices: Pre- 
pared sizes, $4.50; slack or screenings, $2.00. 
Old prices: Prepared sizes, $2.90; slack or 
screenings, $2.40. 

Illinois (McLean Coal Company, Bloom- 
ington).—New prices: Prepared sizes, $4.00; 
slack or screenings, $1.70. Old prices: Pre- 
pared sizes, $2.65; slack or screenings, $2.15. 

Missouri (Putnam county and Longwall 
thin seam mines in Randolph county).—New 
prices: Run of mine, $3.15; prepared sizes, 
$3.40; slack or screenings, $2.90. Old prices: 
Run of mine, $2.70; prepared sizes, $2.95; 
slack or screenings, $2.45. 


E. E. Grant announces his resignation from 
the position as secretary of the Independent 
Oil Men’s Association, to take effect October 
15, after which date he will be associated with 
the Fred G. Clark Co., with headquarters at 
Tulsa, Okla. 


DISTRIBUTION RECOGNIZED 
AS THE BIG PROBLEM 


Fuel Administration Outlines Program It 
will Follow to Speed up Delivery of Coal 


The Fuel Administration is giving intensive 
consideration to the problem of distribution. 
The program as announced October 19, is 
briefly as follows: 

1. To provide an adequate and regular sup- 
ply of fuel to the railroads, which is indicated 
by the order issued in connection with fuel 
supply of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
has been extended to include the Baltimore 
& Ohio Ry., and will shortly be applied to 
other roads, as obviously the railroads can- 
not be expected to move the enormous amount 
of freights which they must handle, unless 
they are provided with sufficient fuel with 
which to do so, and it is in the interest of the 
conservation of equipment that this supply 
be obtained regularly from mines in close 
proximity to where the coal must be used. 
This will avoid the necessity as is now the 
practice, of holding several thousand cars of 
coal under load, for fuel purposes. It will 
also eliminate the necessity of transporting 
coal from one district to another, which will 
result in a saving of both cars and motive 
power, of which the railroads are short. It 
will further avoid confiscation of coal, which 
has been necessary in some instances in order 
to provide the railroads with sufficient fuel. 

2. When the adequate and regular supply 
of fuel had been accomplished, we expect to 
issue a rule confining coal cars to the coal 
trade, with such exceptions as are proven 
necessary, and to compel the return of empty 
coal cars to the originating line. 

3. The matter of preference in movement of 
coal cars, both loaded and empty, over other 
slow freight is receiving consideration, and 
it will undoubtedly be necessary to issue a 
rule at an early date, that preference be 
given to food and fuel. The situation today 
is the railroads are congested, and are unable 
to move to the market the coal which is 
offered them for transportation. This is due 
to the enormous amount of freight which they 
are called on to handle. We believe the 
program thus briefly outlined, when put into 
effect, will result in an increased car supply 
to the mine, and will accomplish an increased 
production sufficient for necessary require- 
ment. 


Issue Buyers’ Guide 


A splendidly printed pamphet, entitled 
“Complete Buyers’ Guide,” has just been is- 
sued by the Charles A. Schieren Company, 
of New York. An article in this pamphlet 
on “The Care of Belting” contains in concise 
form information of great value. 
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PETROLEUM SUPPLIES 
ADEQUATE FOR THE WAR 


Each Group of Contestants is Fairly Well Off 
—Central Powers Probably Have Enough 
Oil for Necessary Uses 


The world’s production of crude pertoleum 
in 1916 was 460,639,407 barrels of 42 gallons 
each. Of this production there was available 
to the Central Powers the entire output of 
Germany, estimated at 140,000 metric tons 
(995,764 barrels), the entire output of Galacia, 
estimated at 6,461,706 barrels, and an indeter- 
minate quantity of storage oil from the Rou- 
manian fields, obtained with the capture of 
Constanza. Estimating this latter at about 
1,500,000 barrels, the apparent supply of petro- 
leum available to the Central Powers in 1916 
was about 9,000,000 barrels. From this oil it 
is estimated that at least 2,000,000 barrels, or 
85,000,000 gallons of motor fuel was recover- 
able. These and the following facts were 
compiled by J. D. Northrup, the geologist in 
charge of petroleum resources for the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The reported thoroughness of the destruc- 
tion of wells and producing oil property in the 
Roumanian fields in October, 1916, by Colonel 
Griffiths, of the British Army, leads to the be- 
lief that practically no oil was obtained in 1916 
from Roumanian wells subsequent to the occu- 
pation of the oil fields by the armies of the 
Central Powers, early in November, and that 
the only important supplies of storage oil ob- 
tained by the Central Powers were those cap- 
tured at Constanza. The destruction of the 
Roumanian fields is believed to have been so 
thorough that oil production of consequence 
is believed impossible without the expense and 
delay incident to drilling new wells. Recent 
reports indicate that a few wells in the Rou- 
manian fields have been successfully cleaned 
and put on a producing basis, but that their 
output is small, the development of conse- 
quential production awaiting the completion of 
new wells now drilling. 

Prior to the Austro-German occupation the 
Roumanian fields were producing oil at the 
rate of about 12,000,000 barrels a year. If 
reports are true concerning the extent of their 
destruction, it will be years, if ever, before 
this rate of production can again be attained. 
A complete statement of the damage done in 
these fields by the Allied forces will probably 
not be available before the end of the war, 
but it is generally understood that most of the 
important wells were dynamited. Unless the 
charges were powerful enough to shatter the 
well and admit salt water to the oil-bearing 
sands, production could be restored by the 
simple expedient of drilling new wells, assum- 
ing that an ample supply of drilling equipment 
could be obtained. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that there has been more or less flooding, 
and there is more basis for belief that it was 
serious than the contrary. 

Production in Galicia will doubtless steadily 
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increase to possibly 10,000,000 barrels in 1917, 
and in Roumania it is conceivable that pro- 
duction may be restored to the extent of 
2,000,000 barrels. In Germany itself the annual 
production of 1,000,000 barrels will doubtless 
be fully maintained. A supply of 13,000,000 
barrels of oil in 1917, though small in com- 
parison to the obvious needs of the Central 
Powers, can probably be made to suffice for 
necessary uses. 


ENTENTE POWERS 


Of the remaining 451,000,000 barrels of oil 
produced in the world in 1916, there was pro- 
duced in the countries now at war with the 
Central Powers approximately 396,500,000, the 
balance coming from neutral countries so situ- 
ated as to be unable to supply any part of their 
product to the Central Powers. Of this total 
supply none is produced either in England 
or in France, where it is most needed. Russia, 
with a production of 73,000,000 barrels of oil 
in 1916, has been so situated as to be unable 
to supply any of the needs of her allies since 
the closing of the Dardanelles early in 1914, 
and, in fact, has little, if any, oil to spare over 
and above her own needs. The Roumanian 
supply of 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 barrels a year 
is no longer available in any part to Russia 
or to England and France. These latter coun- 
tries are essentially dependent on oversea sup- 
plies, though the shale oil industry together 
with local refineries operating on imported 
crude in England, are credited with ability to 
supply in excess of 1,000,000 gallons of motor 
fuel a year. 

Judging from available statistics of petro- 
leum imports, the United Kinkdom requires 
about 45,000,000 gallons, a little over 1,000,000 
barrels of petroleum products, monthly, and 
France about 25,000,000 gallons, or say 600,000 
barrels a month. 

In 1916 the United Kingdom imported pe- 
troleum products from the United States, 
Mexico, Dutch East Indies, Canada, India and 
Trinidad. Of 196,759,001 gallons of motor 
fuel imported in that year, the United States 
furnished 94,451,764 gallons, Mexico furnished 
12,403,620 gallons, the Dutch East Indies, 
87,635,329 gallons and other countries, 2,268,288 
gallons. 

The bulk of the French imports of motor 
fuels in 1916, aggregating 115,122,336 gallons, 
came from the United States, which in that 
year exported a grand total of 187,942,02i 
gallons of gasoline and naphtha. 

Petroleum production in the United States 
is now at the average rate of 27,500,000 barrels 
a month, and the production in 1917 will 
greatly exceed that in any preceding year in 
the history of the industry. 

Mexico exported in excess of 20,000,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum in 1916, and is now export- 
ing oil at the rate of about 2,500,000 barrels 
a month, indicating a production in 1917 of 
about 40,000,000 barrels. 

Trinidad is reported to be exporting petro- 
leum at the rate of about 1,500,000 barrels a 
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year. India exported last year, according to 
available reports, 33,600,000 gallons of petro- 
leum oils, of which about 30,000,000 gallons 
was motor fuel consigned to the United King- 
dom and supplied in part to the expeditionary 
forces in Egypt and Mesapotamia. Its 1917 
contribution will probably be equal or greater. 
No appreciable diminution of petroleum out- 
put is expected in the Dutch East Indies. 

It is evident, from this brief review, that 
an ample supply of petroleum is available to 
the Entente Powers in the oil-producing coun- 
tries of the world, its employment for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war depending on the 
adequacy of ocean transport. 


PRIORITY ORDER SUSPENDED 
FOR TWENTY-FOUR HOUR PERIOD 


Suspension of Priority Order No. 1, for a 
period of 24 hours was announced October 26, 
as follows: 

“Please take notice that Order No. 1 issued 
on the 20th day of August, 1917, by the under- 
signed, by virtue of appointment by the 
President under the Act of Congress entitled 
‘An Act to Amend the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, as Amended, and for Other Purposes,’ 
approved August 10, 1917, awarding priority 
to the extent specified in said order with 
respect to the transportation of bituminous 
coal for transshipment by vessels to ports on 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan shall be 
and said order is hereby suspended at the 
request of the Fuel Administrator for the pe- 
riod of 24 hours from midnight on Sunday, 
the 28th day of October, until midnight, Mon- 
day, the 29th day of October, 1917, at the ex- 
piration of which period said Order No. 1 
shall Immediately again become and remain 
in full force and effect according to its origi- 
nal terms, except as to slack coal, until fur- 
ther ordered.” 


INCREASE IN COAL PRICE 
ALLOWED NEW MEXICO MINES 


The United States Fuel Administration an- 
nounced today that it would reclassify bitu- 
minous coal mines in the Raton district of 
New Mexico, putting prices in this field on a 
par with those in the Trinidad district of 
Colorado. The two fields are virtually the 
same, divided only by the line between the 
States. 

The Raton field prices are the same now 
as for the rest of New Mexico, namely, for 
run of mine, $2.40; prepared sizes, $2.65; slack 
or screenings, $2.15. The new prices will be: 
for run of mine, $2.75; prepared sizes, $3.25; 
slack or screenings, $2.00 


THE Mrntnc Concress JourNAL is particu- 
larly gratified at the election of Dr. Victor C. 
Alderson as president of the Colorado School 
of Mines. 


JOBBERS’ COMMISSION IN 
NO CASE TO GO TO OPERATOR 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
made public a number of rulings by Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield. These rulings have been 
made in specific cases that have been brought 
before him and will afford a basis of precedent 
whenever similar questions are brought up in 
the future. The rulings are as follows: 

Operators who maintain their own sales de- 
partment, whether in their own name or 
under a separate name, and dispose of coal 
directly to the dealer or consumer, are not to 
be regarded as “jobbers,” and may not charge 
the jobbers commission specified in the Presi- 
dent's Proclamation of August 23. A jobber 
must be entirely independent of the operator, 
in fact as well as in name, in order to be en- 
titled to charge a jobbers commission. 

Free coal shipped from the mines subse- 
quent to the promulgation of the President’s 
order shall reach the dealer at the price fixed 
in the President’s order, plus only a proper 
jobber’s commission (if coal has been pur- 
chased through a jobber) and transportation 
charges; Provided, however, that in no case 
shall the jobber’s commission exceed 15 cents 
per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Coal from wagon mines, or coal delivered 
from mines direct to the consumer by wagon 
or truck, may be sold at the President’s price 
plus a sum representing the cost of hauling. 

Coal bought by a railroad for its own use 
as fuel from a wagon mine, may be sold at 
the President’s price plus a sum representing 
the cost of hauling. 

If the claim is made that any specific coal 
has been acquired ‘by the dealer in accordance 
with a bona fide contract, enforceable at law, 
existing prior to the date of the order of the 
President applicable thereto, the burden of 
proof is upon the dealer and other parties to 
the contract to establish these facts. 

The effect of the President’s proclamation 
upon coal rolling when the proclamation was 
issued, is to be decided by first ascertaining 
whether or not the title had passed from the 
operator to the consignee at the time the 
President’s proclamation became effective. 


A Month Ahead of 1916 Production 


In the first three months of 1917 the coal 
production was somewhat behind that in 1916, 
but since the first of April, the cumulative 
production for 1917 has established a ma- 
terial lead over the corresponding figure for 
the previous year, the Geological Survey 
finds. The total production to and includ- 
ing August 31, 1917, is estimated at 363,500,000 
net tons, as compared with 326,600,000 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1916, an increase 
of 36,900,000 tons. In other words, in the 
first eight months of 1917 the production of 
bituminous coal was nearly equal to that in 
the first nine months of 1916. 
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NATIONAL COAL ASOCIATION 
PLEDGES AID TO DR. GARFIELD 


That the coal producers of the country 
stand ready to do everything possible to stim- 
ulate coal production, for the maximum op- 
eration of war industries and for other pur- 
poses, was the assurance given to Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield, fuel administrator, last month 
by the directors of the National Coal Associa- 
tion an organization composed of almost all 
the bituminous mine operators in the United 
States. 

Facts, figures and data of every kind relat- 
ing to coal costs, production and distribution 
will be placed at the disposal of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, Dr. Garfield was informed. In 
order to facilitate this cooperation, the asso- 
ciation has opened headquarters in the South- 
ern Building in Washington, under the direc- 
tion of J. D. A. Morrow, of Pittsburgh, as 
general secretary. 

“The coal operators want to do all they can 
to keep up maximum production,” Mr. Morrow 
told Dr. Garfield, “and we are ready to lay 
before you all the information at our com- 
mand which you desire to carry on the work. 

“One of the biggest problems which now 
is before the operators is that of transporta- 
tion. This will necessarily grow worse as the 
winter months come on, when lake and cer- 
tain river navigation is closed and when rail- 
road qperating efficiency is decreased by win- 
ter conditions. 

“In this connection it is absolutely essential 
that the coal mines be given preference by the 
Priority Board in the distribution of coal 
cars. Large numbers of these cars now are 
being used to haul sand, gravel, brick, tile, 
slag, ashes, scrap iron, automobiles and other 
commodities, the movement of which is not 
so essential to the conduct of the war as the 
transportation of coal. 

“Steps should also be taken in stimulating 
production, through putting a stop to labor 
troubles throughout the country, strikes and 
suspensions. Miners also should be impressed 
with the necessity of keeping on the job. 
With the present high prices being paid to 
miners many of them are content to work 
only three or four days a week, which ob 
viously reduces the output of coal. The 
miners should be alert to the fact that they 
are just as essential to the success of the war 
as are the soldiers in the trenches. 

After the conference, Mr. Morrow said: 

“Dr. Garfield assured us that he appreciated 
the offer of support and approved the general 
plan of cooperation through our National As- 
sociation and its Washington headquarters. 
At his request we already are preparing sta- 
tistical information which he desires imme- 
diately.” 

After the conference Mr. Morrow was asked 
to comment on the reports that the coal op- 
erators are not satisfied with the prices fixed 
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by the Government, and that they would in. 
sist on a general increase. 

“The National Coal Association,” Mr. Mor- 
row replied, “has sent out a call to mine own- 
ers generally to produce cost sheets for pre- 
sentation to the Fuel Administration. The 
operators have been asked to make up these 
figures in a standard way, along lines which 
meet the approval of the Fuel Administration. 

“We know that we can rely on the fairness 
of Dr. Garfield and his associates to make 
prices which will stimulate production and 
will be equitable to all concerned. He assured 
us that he would make adjustments promptly 
wherever justified. 

“Prices, however, are not the only important 
question at present—what we are trying to do 
is to assist the Government in obtaining max- 
imum coal production and distribution, in 
order to keep war industries going and to 
prevent a serious coal famine during the 
winter. That will require better service from 
labor and from the railroads.” 


INCREASED PRICES ALLOWED 
MINES IN JELLICO DISTRICT 


Increased prices have been allowed by the 
Fuel Administrator as follows: 

The counties of McCreary, Pulaski, Rock- 
castle, Jackson, Lee, Wolfe, Morgan, Law- 
rence, Johnson, Martin, Whitley, Laurel, Clay, 
Owsley, Knox, Bell, Breatgitt, Perry, Leslie, 
Harlan, Magoffin, Boyd, Carter, Pike, and 
all of Floyd, Knott and Letcher Counties, 
excepting coal produced from the thick vein 
Elkhorn District in these three counties, 
in the State of Kentucky, $2.40,* $2.65, $2.15. 

The counties of Scott, Campbell, Claiborne, 
Anderson and Morgan, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, $2.40,* $2.65, $2.15.5 

Mines operated near St. Charles, Lee 
County, Virginia, by the Darby Coal Mining 
Company, Black Mountain Mining Company, 
Old Virginia Coal Company, United Collieries 
Company, Inc., and Benedict Coal Corporation, 
in the State of Virginia, $2.40,* $2.65,7 $2.15.t 


Ask Increase of Price Schedule 


Coal operators of the Fairmount, W. Va., 
field appeared before the Fuel Administration 
last month and asked that the price fixed for 
coal in their district be raised to meet a wage 
raise demanded by miners. The miners ask 
increases similar to those which recently were 
granted in the Central Competitive Field con- 
tingent on a raise in coal prices. 

The operators presented estimates to show 
that from 28 to 39 cents will be added to the 
cost of producing coal if the wage increases 
are given. 


*Run of mine. 
or screenings. 


+Prepared sizes. {Slack 
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GARFIELD TALES ON TEXT: 
“IS THERE SHORTAGE OF COAL?” 


H. A. Garfield, United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator, answering the question, “Is there a 
shortage of coal?” declared it cannot be an- 
swered by a simple yes or no. “On the one 
hand,” he said, “we have an increased pro- 
duction as compared with 1916 of nearly 10 
per cent, and when compared with 1915, the 
increase is around 25 per cent. On the other 
hand we have a greatly increased demand 
from munition factories and other industries 
working on necessary government orders. 
The production of these factories is needed 
by ourselves and our allies if we are to fight 
the war successfully. In addition to this, the 
railroads must have more coal if they are to 
move the troops and supplies. Whether the 
increased demand will be met by an increase 
of supply which will also leave for the do- 
mestic consumer all the coal he needs will de- 
pend, first upon the car supply; second, upon 
the energy and patriotism of the miners, 
coal operators, and laborers; third, wpon the 
loyal recognition by every citizen that he is 
responsible for conservation and limitation in 
the use of coal to the utmost possible extent. 

“The question of car supply is put first, 
because, at the present time, the limitation 
of production of coal is influenced more by 
the inability of mines to get sufficient cars 
every day, so that they may operate con- 
tinuously. Many of the largest mines are 
able to run at only half capacity much of the 
time, owing to the inability of the railroads 
to supply the necessary cars. The mine will 
run at full capacity one or two days of the 
week and at partial capacity for. two more 
days and is unable to run at all the remaining 
two days, because there are absolutely no cars 
in which to put the coal as it comes out of the 
mines. 

“The Fuel Administration as well as the 
railroads are working energetically on this 
problem of getting more cars to the mines, 
and there is every hope that this shortage will 
be gradually remedied. The problem of quick 
loading, quick emptying, and quick journeys 
from mine to destination have been receiving 
a great deal of attention by the railroads and 
mine experts as well as the Fuel Administra- 
tion. Much is hoped also, from reducing the 
number of coal cars which are used through- 
out the country for gravel, stones and other 
purposes. 

“Our production has shown a steady in- 
crease over last year’s figures so that the 
total bituminous coal mined in 1917 will be 
about 50,000,000 tons greater than in 1916, 
and increased production of anthracite coal 
will show an even higher percentage. 

“Complaints have been received from some 
mines that the increase in wages of miners 
has resulted in a falling off of production. It 
is charged that miners will quit work when 
they have earned a certain amount of money, 
during the week, and thus the higher wages 


shortens the working time. In most cases 
where investigations have been made how- 
ever, it is shown that the short time has re- 
sulted much more from the shortage of cars 
than from the unwillingness of men to put in 
full hours. 

“It is the opinion of the Fuel Administration 
that if all the people will show the same pa- 
triotism in the use of coal which the miners 
and mine operators are showing in its pro- 
duction, there will be enough coal this year 
for all war purposes and still leave all that 
is necessary for domestic industries and for 
keeping the people warm.” 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
BELIEVES SITUATION SERIOUS 


Every effort was made by the National 
Coal Association to impress upon the operators 
the seriousness of the situation and the im- 
portance of the meeting which was held under 
its auspices at Pittsburgh, October 23. The 
board of directors met in Washington and 
went over the plans for the meeting carefully. 
In its calls for the meeting, the following 
statements were made: 

It is deemed imperative that coal producers 
should meet in a general conference for con- 
sideration of the present conditions in the 
industry. The men in this business must 
see to it that sufficient coal is mined and 
shipped to meet the needs of the nation. At 
the same time, the industry must adjust it- 
self to Government regulation, so as to in- 
sure the fullest cooperation between the op- 
erators on the one hand and the officials of 
the Government on the other. These condi- 
tions demand the best constructive action 
which this industry can devise. 

The national association has given careful 
consideration to these matters and wishes to 
lay before you its tentative plans relating to 
them. These plans cover better transporta- 
tion for coal, more efficiency from mine labor, 
reports to Federal authorities, cooperation 
with Government agencies, a public informa- 
tion service, and other important subjects. 
We want the benefit of your information, sug- 
gestions, and judgment in considering these 
plans. Decisions must be made at this meet- 
ing and work undertaken in consequence 
thereof which will vitally concern you and 
every other coal operator in the country, as 
well as the public and the Government. 


Issues Fine Catalogue 


While H. Channon & Co., of Chicago has 
had a reputation since 1875 of getting out 
one of the most comprehensive catalogues of 
machinery, tools and supplies, their latest 
effort in the line of a catalogue is even more 
remarkable than their previous work. The 
new catalogue contains 1,152 pages and is re- 
plete with splendidly selected cuts and 
diagrams. 
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MORE COAL BEING BURNED 
THAN IN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 


Commenting on the status of coal produc- 
tion as revealed in the extensive stasticical 
report issued recently by the Geological Sur- 
vey, George Otis Smith, the director of that 
bureau, says: 

“The general impression is that coal miners 
are producing less coal than usual and that the 
coal industry, taken as a whole, is almost in 
the slacker class. This is absolutely without 
foundation. While the rate of production has 
varied from week to week, it is nevertheless 
true that since April, the daily rate of pro- 
duction has always been in excess of that of 
last year. The statistical report prepared by 
C. E. Lesher shows a production of 35,000,000 
tons in excess of the first eight months of 
1916. This shows that any coal shortage is 
due to the fact that more coal is being 
burned than ever before, rather than from 
the mining of less coal than in previous years.” 


DISASTERS PREVENTED BY TIMELY 
EXAMINATION OF MINE AIR 


The Bureau of Mines, is quietly conducting 
a campaign preventative of explosions among 
the coal mines that is meeting with the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the operators and 
a general lowering of the death rate. 

Its engineers are being sent to various 
mines, where, with the assistance of the man- 
agement, they take samples of the air and 
also the coal dust. Visits are made to the 
mines at different times and on each occasion 
the samples are selected and tested in the lab- 
oratories to note the differences in the condi- 
tions in the mines. On several occasions, the 
first samples taken in a mine have disclosed 
conditions that ought to be remedied and the 
bureau’s engineers have hastened to inform 
the managements confidentially of their find- 
ings and to make the necessary recommenda- 
tions. In most instances the operators have 
followed these recommendations and have 
been thankful that their attention had been 
called to the situation before a disaster had 
occurred. 

Where a mine has been examined, the en- 
gineers follow up their first report ‘and rec- 
ommendation and through other tests either 
learn that the mine is in safe condition or has 
become progressively worse. If the latter is 
true, further confidential reports are made 
pointing out the increasing danger to the 
mine. 

As the size of coal dust and the propor- 
tion of inert material in it has an important 
bearing upon its likelihood to explode and 
start a disaster, and as this does not seem to 
be well known to many operators, the bureau 
makes a specialty of testing the samples of 
coal dust and notifying the operators of its 
degree of explosibility. 

These reports to the operators have run 
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the gamut from advising the owners of the 
mine that precautionary measures should be 
taken to the point where the conditions found 
have been so alarming that immediate efforts 
are required to remedy the conditions. 

Mine operators have appreciated the valu- 
able services given and have advised the bu- 
reau that the improvements suggested have 
been adopted. In some mines they have 
abandoned open flame lamps entirely upon 
being shown the danger; others have in- 
creased their ventilation; and in most in- 
stances they have cleared up the coal dust 
in the roadways and sprinkled them to keep 
down the dust or taken other methods to 
render the dust harmless. 

The Bureau of Mines, by reason of this plan 
of investigation of the explosion hazard at 
mines, is witness to the fact that improve- 
ments are constantly being made in the con- 
ditions of the coal mines and has the idea 
that it will result in greater security for the 
gag a corresponding decrease in the loss 
of life. 


Coal Receipts at Chicago 


Figures supplied to the United States Fuel 
Administration by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission disclose that seventy coal dealers in 
Chicago received between April 1, 1917, and 
October 1, 1917, 252,791 tons more of bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal than during the 
same period in 1916. The increase in anthra- 
cite alone was 79,706 tons. 

The total amount of coal of all kinds de- 
livered to these dealers in the six months’ 
period this year was 866,954 tons, against 614,- 
163 in the same period last year. ‘Anthracite 
delivered amounted to 252,219 tons, against 
172,513 last year. 

The stock of coal on hand in Chicago on 
October 1, according to sixty-three dealers’ 
reports to ‘the Trade Commission, was 160,414 
tons, while their total amount of unfilled orders 
was only for 50,062. The sixty-three dealers 
had on hand 192,916 tons on October 1, last 
year. The sixty-three dealers had on hand on 
October 1, of this year, 57,844 tons of anthra- 
cite, against 110,412 tons last year, but this 
year their unfilled orders on October 1 
amounted to only 13,579 tons. Their bitumi- 
nous tonnage in yards was 49,647, against 
33,648 last year. 


Importance of Fuel Economy 


“The Bureau of Mines is charged with the 
investigations of the oil industry of the United 
States with a view toward lessening the loss 
and increasing the efficiency of production 
and use. While not as dramatic as the work 
of preventing accidents in the mines, fuel 
economy is one of the most important prob- 
lems before the people today.”—Extract from 
the address of Van. H. Manning, before the 
Fuel Administrators. 
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GARFIELD REFUSES TO YIELD TO 
PRESSURE EXERTED BY STRIKERS 


That Dr. H. A. Garfield, the fuel adminis- 
trator, intends to be firm in handling strikes 
is indicated in the following telegram, which 
he sent to miners and operators in certain dis- 
tricts of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio on Octo- 
ber 17: 

“American citizens engaged in the mining of 
coal, whether operators or miners are, for the 
most part, mindful of the fact that our coun- 
try is at war, and that the burden rests upon 
them to produce the coal needed without in- 
terruption. But there are evidently some who 
fail to understand the gravity of the situa- 
tion and who do not hesitate to advocate 
strikes at the present time, as a means of forc- 
ing the Government at once, to decide whether 
the wage increase agreed to at the meetings 
recently held at Washington by the operators 
and miners of the Central District, should 
justly be covered by an advance in the prices 
fixed by the President. The matter has been 
submitted to me and all concerned are ex- 
pected to cooperate. I am giving immediate 
and close attention to the question and hope 
to reach a decision at an early date. The 
only circumstance within my control which 
will delay that decision will be the violation of 
the spirit of the arrangement between the op- 
erators and miners which was that under no 
circumstances should the production of coal in 
the United States, at the present time, be al- 
lowed to diminish. if either the operators or 
the miners attempt to bring pressure upon me 
to reach a decision, I shall postpone it and use 
whatever powers are necessary to compel the 
production of coal to meet the country’s 
needs.” 

The day previous he sent the ‘following tel- 
egram to the miners and operators in the 
southwestern field: 

“Newspaper statements that strikes have 
been ordered in the southwest districts 
known as districts 14, 21 and 25 have been 
confirmed by telegram. I am informed that 
the officers of your national association 
have appealed to you to use every effort in 
your power to avert a strike at this time, in 
view of the national situation and the great 
task imposed on President Wilson. I cannot 
too strongly reinforce this message. Strikes 
must not take place. If they have been 
ordered the order ought to be revoked at 
once. The terms of the agreement made at 
Washington between operators and miners are 
fair. I understand that the only clause ob- 
jected to is the clause providing for penalty. 
It is just that this should be agreed 
to. I shall use every power committed to 
me to prevent strikes and warn you against 
allowing this order to stand. If you cannot 
compose differences with operators at home, 
meet me here in ee meanwhile 
keeping mines at wor 


DEFINITE ALLOTMENT OF COAL 
FOR CANADA IS DECIDED UPON 


The Fuel Administration has completed sta- 
tistics showing the fuel consumption of the 
Dominion of Canada during the past year and 
the future requirements of coal for the rail- 
roads, factories, public utilities and domestic 
consumers of that country. On the basis of 
these statistics a definite allotment of coal for 
Canada has ‘been made. For the next two 
months these allotments will total about 
2,000,000 tons of bituminous and 700,000 tons 
ot anthracite. 

Dr. Garfield has insisted that Canada be 
treated as well in the matter of coal as the 
States of the Union but no better. The fig- 
ures now available reveal_the fact that dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year coal has 
been shipped into Canada in much larger 
quantities than in former years, so that the 
allotments now being made for the different 
provinces of Canada will involve a limitation 
not only of the amount to be exported by in- 
dividual shippers but of the aggregate ton- 
nage going into Canada during the balance of 
the winter. 

In order to control the situation effectually, 
the Fuel Administration is notifying indi- 
vidual shippers of the amounts of coal each 
will be permitted to export to Canada during 
November and December. From this time 
forward the shipment of coal into Canada will 
be under definite control by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration and only shippers with permits from 
the Fuel Administration will be allowed to 
export coal to that country. 


LEAVENWORTH OPERATORS 
TO RECEIVE MISSOURI PRICES 


In classifying coal mines for application of 
coal prices fixed by President Wilson the 
Fuel Administration has ruled that coal 
taken out of the ground at Leavenworth, 
Kan., shall be regarded as Missouri coal. 

This decision was made in view of the fact 
that the Home Riverside Coal mine there ac- 
tually digs about four-fifths of its coal in the 
State of Missouri. The workings are reached 
by a shaft about 800 feet deep on the Kansas 
side, but the entry extends 5,000 feet, passing 
under the Missouri river before the face is 
encountered. 

This ruling gives the Leavenworth opera- 
tors an advance of 60 cents a ton in price. 


Issues Attractive Book 


The Du Pont Company, of Wilmington, 
Del., has: just issued a very attractive book, 
entitled “The Sport Alluring.” It is artisti- 
cally printed as well as illustrated, and will 
give many a very different idea of what one 
usually thinks the sport of trapshooting is. 
It contains over thirty illustrations that will 
interest any sporting man. 
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PERSONALS 


David Elliot Day, recently attached to the 
staff of M. L. Fuller in West Virginia, ex- 
pects to sail for France in about a week on 
some special work. 


J. M. Lovejoy, attached to the exploration 
parties in China in 1914-1915, but since that 
time being with the Producers Oil Co., has 
been commissioner a lieutenant. 


W. R. Woodford, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
a visitor in Washington early last month. 


A. A. Augustus, of Cleveland, Ohio, spent 
several days at the capital early in the month, 
calling at the Mining Congress office during 
his stay. 


F. Wallace White, of Bourne, Ore., and 
New York City, made the office of the Min- 
ing Congress his headquarters during his re- 
cent stay in Washington. 


W. H. Huff, of Victor American Fuel Co., 
of Denver, Colo., who has been spending sev- 
eral weeks in the East, has returned to his 
home. 


D. W. Brunton, of Denver, Colo., was in 
Washington early in October. 


John H. Jones, president of the Bertha Coal 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Washington 
during October on business with the Depart- 
ments. 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne spent several days 
in Washington last month, on business with 
the Coal Commission, and other governmental 
departments. 


Hugh Shirkie, Morton L. Gould, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. C. Kolsem, of Indiana, attended 
the wage conference at Washington early in 
October. 


George H. Cushing, editor of the Black 
Diamond, Chicago, Ill, spent several days at 
Washington, attending the wage conference. 


Thomas B. Stearns has been appointed as 
food administrator for Colorado. 


In the death of former State Senator 
Edward M. De La Vergne, on September 18, 
Colorado lost one of its most noted mining 
men. He was one of the earliest pioneers in 
the Cripple Creek District, it being asserted 
that he discovered the first ore in the place. 
He was a member of the American Mining 
Congress for many years. 


Will L. Clark, formerly manager of the 
United Verde Copper Company, of Arizona, 
has been appointed Fuel Administrator for 
that State. Mr. Clark is a member of the 
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American Mining Congress, and has always 
taken an active interest in its work. 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the In- 
dependent Oil Men’s Association was held at 
the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, October 9 to 12. 
Many interesting papers were presented, to 
a large and representative audience of oil 
men. 


A dinner was given at Kansas City, Mo., on 
October 2, by the Western Petroleum Refiners’ 
Association, in honor of the Petroleum Com- 
mittee, Council of National Defense. H. 
G. James, president of the Association, 
was toastmaster. A. C. Bedford, chairman 
of the Petroleum Committee, was one of the 
principal speakers. There were 300 oil men 
present, representing the oil industry from 
Pasadena to New York, and Canada to 
Louisiana. 


ANTHACITE OPERATORS 
CONFER WITH DR. GARFIELD 


Anthracite coal operators representing a 
major part of the country’s hard coal output 
at a conference with Dr. H. A. Garfield, the 
United States Fuel Administrator, recently 
pledged their full support to the Gov ernment 
in its efforts to solve the coal problem. 

It was brought out at the meeting that 
already this year the mines have produced 
8,000,000 tons more of hard coal than had been 
mined at the same time last year. The hard- 
est problem, all agreed, is that of distribution. 

The anthracite operators named A. S. 
Learoyd as the representative of their in- 
dustry to serve as an assistant to L. A. Snead, 
who is head of the Division of Fuel Supplies. 


Labor Shortage Limits Output 


Sixty-seven operators in the Connellsville 
and adjacent districts of Pennsylvania re- 
ported a production of 319,830 net tons of 
beehive coke for the week ended October 13. 
The percentage of production to capacity, as 
rated by the railroads, dropped from 72.7 in 
the week of October 6, to 68.2, a change caused 
by a more stringent shortage of coke cars. 
The sixty-seven operators shipped in addition 
176,350 net tons of coal. The principal factor 
limiting output of both coal and coke re- 
mains shortage of mine labor—Weekly Report 
of the United States Geological Survey. 


Timely Book Appears 

With the rapidly extending importance of 
the science of lubrication the reference book 
by John Rome Battle entitled, “Lubricating 
Engineer’s Handbook,” is particularly timely. 
The book contains data, tables and general 
information for the use of lubricating engi- 
neers, oil salesmen, operating engineers, mill 
and power plant superintendents and ma- 
chinery designers. 
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GMC Excels where Stamina Counts 


Clearly and definitely—beyond all shadow 
of doubt—GMC Trucks have conclusively 
proved their exceptional ability in min- 
ing and smelter work. 


Nowhere does stability count more. 
Strain is put upon the truck in every unit 
of its construction. 


For that very reason GMC trucks excel. 
Every GMC unit, from radiator to rear 
axle, is built to the same fine-quality 
standard of simplicity, strength, stability. 


GMC superior performance is the prod- 
uct of superior building in every part—- 
each unit has not only proved itself 
absolutely right in engineering theory, it 
has been tested out thoroughly in years 
of racking service. 


Write TRUCK HEADQUARTERS for a list of 
GMC users that you may have your own 
evidence of GMC ability. 


The Springs typify the 
sturdy, dependable con- 
struction throughout the 
GMC Truck. Larger, 
broader, of highest-test 
steel, held by triple anch- 
orage and with no center 
bolts to weaken, they re- 
sist tremendous force. 
Clips will mot bend or 
stretch. Leaves polished 
to prevent friction. Con- 
stantly lubricated from 
reservoirs at each end. 


GMC Springs represent 
the finest in workman- 
ship, materials and engi- 
necring practice; they 
carry any reasonable load 
under all road conditions. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


Philadelphia Chicago PONTIAC, MICH. 


St. Louis 


San Francisco 
(269) 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Names in black face type are Mining Congress Journal Advertisers. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


& Chemical Co., 
Lange! Fa. 

American Z fs Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Granby Third Nati Smelting Co., Suite 

1710, Leg ational Bank Building, 
St. Louis, M 
Hegeler Zinc Co. Danville, Ill. 
Irvington melting Refining 


Street, New York . 
Western Chemical Co:, De 


INDEX 


BAGS (Burlap, Ore, Powder, Fuse 
and Canvas) 


Bemis Bro., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BEARINGS (Ball and Roller) 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front and Erie 
Bea Co Newark, N.J. 
Ss. Ball Co., Hartford, 


— om Elevator, 


Colo. 


AGITFATORS 
Conklin, H. R., Joplin, Mo. 
Dorr Company, ver, Colo. 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


AIR TUBING 

Bemis Bro., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 

Iron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Il. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
ANEMO) ETERS 


iettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, ill. 
a. Instrument Co., Rochester, 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASSAYERS 


Baker & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, Truck 
and Electric Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Col 


oO. 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Thompson Balance Co. 808 Twentieth 
Street, Denver, Colo. 
Troemner, Henry, 911 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 
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Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H,. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 
Dick, Ltd., R. & J., Passaic, N. J. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro, Ill. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mig. N. Fourth 


Link Belt Company, Cl Chicago, Tl. 

Manhattan Co., Passaic, 
N. J. (Rubber "Belting *“Con- 
dor.”’) 

Chas. A. Schieren Co., (Duxbak) 51 
Ferry Street, New York City. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. A. Schieren Co., 51 Ferry Street, 
New York City. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

BITS AND BIT STEEL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


BITS (Machine—Stee]) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York City 

Atlas Powder Bei Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E, 
Wilmington, Del. 
epette Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


BLOWERS 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, 


Ind. 
Cone Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
Henne & M. & S. 
Denver, 


BLOWERS (Centrifugal) 


ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
w York City 


BOILERS 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broad- 
way, New York City 

Allis-Chalmers Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pu 


Hendrie me Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

£lectrical Materi al Co., 618 W. 
» Chicago, Ill. 
& Co., Cincinnati, 


Lettsome & Co., A. R., 1521 Lytton 
Building, Chicago, Ii. 

Laurin H. Co., Merchants, 

W. Jackson Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction and Ma- 
chinery) 


Bartlett & Snow Mfg. Co., C. O., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
Ill. 

Jeffre ete Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Chicago, Lil. 

Vulcan [ron Works , Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACHINERY 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 

Link Belt Chicago, Lil. 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
c. oO. Snow & Co., Cleve- 


land, 
Jeffrey Mf, Ohio 
Link Belt Con Chicago, I 
Robins Conveying Belt Co, New York 


City 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Co., Cleve- 

n 

and Dredge), Petro- 
leum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CABLES (Connectors and Guides)’ 
American Mine Door Co., Canton. 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jack Boul d, Chicago, Ill. 


he 
Inge: 
merican Locomotive Co., urc 
siete Street, New York City 
ee Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
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Trucks Mining Service 


‘HE four-wheel-drive principle as exclusively 
applied in F-W-D Trucks has proven the exceptional 
fitness of these trucks for use in mining operations. 


The Center Differential 
distributes the power even- 
ly between the front and 
rear wheels. This traction 
in every wheel means 
greater efficiency on 
smooth roads, longer life 
and greater economy. 


It means the ability to climb 
steep hills, to run through 
hub-deep sand or mud, to 
go over rough-hewn and 
rocky places, over ice and 
snow and over rugged 
fields and tracts of deserts 
where no roads exist. 


F-W-D Trucks are giving continuous and efficient service year 
after year in mining operations, in industrial and army use. 


FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY 


Department Z 


CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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CABLEWAYS 
Bascom Rope Co., 
Electrical Material Co., Ill. 


Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. “Columbus. Ohio 


Leschen & Son Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 

Kenosha, Wis. 
CAGES 


He r & Henain Machine 
Works, Belleville, Ill. 

Holmes & Beros., Robt., Inc., 
Danville, Il. 

Link Belt Co., C 


hicago 
Mining Safety Device Co., Bowerston, 


hio 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANS (Safety and Gasoline, Oily J 


Waste) 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CARBIDE 


Union Carbide Sales Co., New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


CAR DUMPS 


Machinery Co., Cleve- 

nd, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR LOADERS 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


ro,, ill 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro, 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co.. 
Fairmont, W 


— Car Whesi Co., Wilmington, 


Lebgh Car Wheel & Axle Co., Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine “4 Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, 

Watt Mining Car "Wheel Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ohio 


CASTINGS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Obio 


CHAINS 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
CHEMISTS 

Robt. & Co., Insurance 


mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New "York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., 


Hunt, 


Minn. 
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Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo 


CHLORINATION 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

COAL COMPANIES 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, 

rne, Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

COAL CRUSHERS 

Snow & Co., Cleve- 


trey Mi Columbus, Ohio 
elt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ieffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sullivan Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 

Cc. Bas & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
nd 

Machinery Co., Cleve- 


i= fg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio 
.» Chicago, Ill. 


COAL LOAD CHECKING DEVICE 
Mines Otolok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COAL MINING MACHINERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL WASHING MACHINERY 
Mf, oe Ohio 
Belt 
COMPANY STORES (Coupons) 
~ Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
saa Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
a Iron Works, Murphys- 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
York City 
Standard Geile. & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table! 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Colorado “Tron Works Co., Denver, 
pase Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONDENSERS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 


New York City 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


ew York City 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Mach 
— 115 Broadway, New Y 
ty. 


CONTROLLERS 
Cont Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wati house Elec, & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


ag Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Power & Minin Machinery Co., 
115 Broadway, New York City 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
CONVEYORS, CHAIN FLIGHT 


a Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. "Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, a. 

Jeffrey Mig. ‘Cor, 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 


CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, 

Chicago, Ill. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR APRON 

ag Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Cea Tiffin, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 


iw Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


CORE DRILLING 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R. 
=. Louis, Mo. (core drill contrac- 


E. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
CRUSHERS, COAL 


Cc. Snow & Co., Cleve- 
nd, io. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street Columbus, 0 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Ale Works, 
Catasauqua 

Link-Belt aus Chicago, Ill. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


oer Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Ohio 


wna le Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 
| 
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Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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MINE SCALES We manufacture all sizes of heavy scales, 


from one to 300-ton capacity. a 

“The Standard” Scales are strictly high-grade throughout, both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for many of the largest mining. manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83. 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Avenue 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409 North Gay St. 163 North May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 
Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 


We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, __ 511 Hammond Building 
E 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 

Webster Mfg. "Co., ‘Shig 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co.,Old Colony Building, Chicago, lll. 


CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Cc, 10. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
nd, 
Braun Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 


Co., San Fran- 


Inc., C. G., New York 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 
Denver Engineering Works Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Bolthoft” M. & 
ver, 


Hendrie & 

Jeffrey Mfg. a The, 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Power & Mining Machinery Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City 

Smith 3195 Locust 

Street, Milwaukee 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Neen Mass. 
= or Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
lentown, Pa. 

Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 

Machine Works, Webb City, Mo. 


CRANES 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey hy Co., 958 N. Fourth 

umbus, Ohio 

Linke Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Mis: ~ N. Fourth 

Link- Belt ill. 

Phillips, Mine & Mill Supply Ce., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
CYANIDING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co.. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK FIT- 
TINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Brown Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

The Hayward Co., New York 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chi 10, Ill. 
McMyler Interstate .. New York 
DIAMOND CORE DRILL CON- 


TRACTING 


‘Atfieling, H. Prospecting Co., 

St. Louis, M 
Hoffman “Punxsutawney, Pa. 
polis 


Longyear Co., E. J., M ° 


Minn. 
Punxsutawney & Contracting 


Co., Punxsuta 
Sullivan Machinery Chicago, Ill. 
DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE. 
American Mine Door Co., Canten, 
Ohio 
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DREDGES 


Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Marion team Shovel Co., Marion, 


New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 


DRILLS, AIR 

Heouts Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
I ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
York City 


Sullivan ag Co., Chicago, III. 
Whitcom! , Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill 


DRILLS, CORE 

ifort Gry Co., 11 Broadway, New 
Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

as Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 

I ersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

ew York City 


ay Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 


us, 
DRILLS, HAMMER 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
0. 
1 Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
I Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York 
McKiernan-Terry Drill Co., 230 Broad- 
way, New York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
itcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
DRILLS (Hand Operated Coal) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
DRILLS, PISTON 
Ciao Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Cochise Machine Co., Los 


— Wonder Drill Co., tumwa, 
owa 
I — Co., 11 Broadway, 


ew 
Sullivan Co., Chicago, Il. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
I ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


w York } 
New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 


New York 
Machinery Co., Chicago, 
DRILLS, ROCK 
ae Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
a. 
International High S Co., 99 
Nassau Street, New York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


+ Jeffrey 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 

‘enn 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 

DUMPS (Rotary) 

Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Hl. 

DYNAMOS 

Goodman Mfg. Forty-eighth 
Place and Street, ( 

Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mfg. Co., 958 N. F 

Street, 

Westinghouse Elec. & 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MACHIN- 
ERY : 


Mfg. Co., East 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Colum io 

Litchfield - Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 

Westinghouse _— & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, P: 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Westinghouse a & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electrical Co., 618 W. 

Chicago, Ill, 

Electric Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria bria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., Chicago, Ill. 

~ Schenectad dy, 

Elec. & Mfg. Co., Eas 
esti: use Co., t 


ELEVATORS 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


leffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
St Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill 
Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
ENGINES, GAS AND GASOLINE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Seated Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
ENGINES (HOISTING AND HAUL- 
ING) 


Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


EMERCHANDISE 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 
Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


How Otolok Stops the “Scraps” 


OTOLOK is a registered letter, a certified check and 
a gilt edge insurance policy all in one. 
It sends the loaded car from the coal face to the 
tipple, through half a dozen hands with the original 
check securely locked in place so it can not possibly 
be tampered with. 
All check a uabbles are stopped, the moment 
OTOLOK is fixed in place. It is easy, cheap and 
absolutely fool-and-crook-proof. 
Write us for full information. 

THE MINES OTOLOK CO. 
House Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. Marioneaux D.N.Straup  B.N.C. Stott 
C. M. Beck 


Marioneaux, Straup, Stott & Beck 
Attorneys and Counselors 
Salt Lake City 


L. D. Bell Phone, 
1201 Grant 


SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. M. Am, Inst. M. E. 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cable “‘Rolyat,” 
W. U. Code 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control! Work 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 


GOODALL BROS.. Assayers ond Mining Engineers 
Smelter Shipments Check: Controls a "Shecialty 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA JOPLIN MISSOURI 
Cable Address Usual Codes 
“Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. ’ H. P. DICKINSON - 
HENRY MACE PAYNE Mining Engineer—Metallurgist 
Consulting Mining Engineer eabiiiien tion Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Litchfield Foundry 8: Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 
Ottumwa’ Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa, Iowa 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


ENGINES, OIL 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, W 


Hendrie & M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 

New York. 
National Sens Pump & Mach. Co., 
Oil City, P: 
Nordberg Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh. 


11 Broadway, 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
—_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


ENGINEERS 
Prospecting Co., H. R., 


uis, Mo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, mong & Co., 


Ill. 

Mfg. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Longyear, E. jJ., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 

Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Insurance 


Jeffrey Co., 958 N. Fourth yj 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link- Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 


wa, Iowa 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 
EXCAVATING MACHINERY 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
» Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
EXPLOSIVES 
Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York City 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 
ae Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE AND DRY 
POWDER 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, O) 
Justrite Mfg. Co. Chicago, 


FANS, VENTILATING 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, IIl. 

as Electric Co., Schenectady, 
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Webster bite. Co., Ts, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ~ N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O! 

Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes- jarre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Columbus, Ohio 

Mfg. Co., Au- 

Webster Mie. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

FILTERS 


Koering Cyaniding "Process Co., 


ic. 
Oliver Contiguous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal 
Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
(Sheet and Tank). 


FLOTATION, OIL 


Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Georgia Pine Turpentine Co., 160 Perry 
Street, New York City 

Pensacola Tar & Tespeatins Co., Gull 
Point, Fla. 


FURNACES, ASSAY 


Braun Corp., The, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Braun-knecht Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 
0. 


FURNACES, BULLION MELTING 
Supe Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 

cisco, 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

onarch Engineering & Mfg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
& Lloyd Sintering Co., Inc., 
New York Cit ty 
General-Chemical Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New. York, N. Y. 
Wedge Mechanical Furnace Co., 115 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNACES, SMELTING 

Capes io Iron Works Co., Denver, 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 


town, Pa. 
GEARS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, IL. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Boulevard, Chicago, 
ik Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jettres Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 


h, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GENERAT- 
ING SETS 


eee Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, W 


Cee Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Morgan an-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
ms Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Rieger) Dynamo & Engine Co., 
Ri 

Westi “lec, & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GEOLOGISTS 


Associated ical Engineers, 
Pittsburgh, 


GREASES 

Co., Joseph, Jersey 
Co., Philadel- 
oft” Co., Loudenville, 


Ohio 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 


GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
HAMMERS, PNEUMATIC 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


acomber. & Wh R Co. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth ond Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, P. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHINGS 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


boro, . 
Macomber & Wh Rope Co. 
— 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, W 

Denver Works Co., Den- 
ver, 

Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 

General Electric *Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y¥. 
Hendrie & M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 0. 
| 958 N. Fourth 
Columb hio 
Lid Mfg. 96 Liberty Street, 
ew York 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 
Cijenae Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 
I 11 Broadway, New 
Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 
HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Lidgecmend Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street 
ew York 


a. 
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Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A, 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being” reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘Consultoil” Code, Bedford McNeill 


THE 
ASSOCIATED GEOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERS 


F. G. CLAPP and M. L. FULLER 
Managers 


Examinations and Reports on 
Mineral Properties 


Specialists in Oil and Gas Problems 
120 Broadway......sseseeeeeees NEW YORK CITY 
715 19th Street, N. W. ...... WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 
Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
ecard makers’ sheets. 
W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“Cx “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 
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Holmes, Hobt., & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HOISTING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Pa. 

Macom & Whyte Rope Co., 

Kenosha, Wis. 

HOSE, AIR 

Cpt Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
io 

—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
0. 

Iron Works Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 
Goodrich Co., The , Akron, Ohio 


Hardsocg Wonder Britt Ottumwa, 
Iowa 
HOSE (Rubber) 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


HOSE RACKS 


Harker Mfg: Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati,Ohio 


HOTELS 
Brown Palace, Denver, Colo. 
INSTRUMENTS, SURVEYING 
& Sons, Wm., Denver, 
as “ae & Sons, T., Philadelphia, 
Helicr & Brightly, 
(Engineering, 
tronomical) 
INSULATING MATERIAL, ELEC- 
TRIC 


urveying and 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER WIRE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Chio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATED WIRE and CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 


H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Pa. 
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East 


Philadelphia, Pa. Lee 
As- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 

Webster Mfg. Cans » Tiffin, Ohio 


KITS (Roadmen‘s) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LAMPS, ACETYLENE 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, O! 

a Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ilburn Co., Alex.. Md. 

Simmons Co., John, 34 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCANDES- 
CENT 


Electrical Material 618 W. 
hicago, Ill. 


Westin thouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, SAFETY 


Ackroyd & Best, Pitts! 
American Safety La: mp & Mine upply 
, Scranton, Pa. 
Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

tonia Tool , Leetonia, Ohio 
Wolf Safety Lamp Co., New York City 


LAMPS, SAFETY CAP 
- Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., New York City, 
(Duxbak). 


LEATHER (Valves, packings, speci- 
alties) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. A. Schieren Co., New York City 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 

Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, P. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams Street, Guise, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 

American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, N. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE BAT- 
TERY 


Atlas Car & re Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
—.. Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Tronton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. 958 N. Fourth 
Ss Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & "Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 

LUBRICANTS 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
ity, N. J. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

LUBRICATORS 

Imperial Brass Co., 537 S. Dearborn 
t., Chicago, Ill. 

Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, ra. 

= Grease Co., Loudenville, 


Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

— Works Co., Den 

& Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Power & Mining Machy. Co., 115 
Broadway, N. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Poor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILLS 


International High S 


Co., 99 
Nassau Street, New York. 


MINING MACHINES, CHAIN AND 
PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 

ag ved Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 


Electric Co., Chicago, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES 


Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eightbh 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

George D., Co., Rochelle, 


MINING MACHINES (Electric) 


Goodman Co., Chica: 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
_tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 Ib. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS and SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore 


shipments to smelters 

Main Office, Boston Building Denver, Colo. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Leadville, Colo. Pueblo, Colo. Salida, Colo. 

Omaha, Neb. El Paso, Texas Altoona, Kan. 

Branches at al] Zinc Smelters in Kansas and Oklahoma 


SULPHURIC ACID, CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond , Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


AINSWORTH PRECISION BALANCES 


Standard and inverted types are used by 
critical assayers and chemists everywhere. 
THE PRECISION FACTORY 
William Ainsworth & Sons Denver, Col. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 


Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Runners 
nquiries Solicited 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 Weet 24th Place 


lice OF ALL KINDS 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, 


Investigate 
This New 
Mining 
Transit 


== it is not too heavy to 
handle easily nor too 
light to be rigid. The 
NEW 


Intermediate H. & B. Transit 


“For Mining Engineers" 


all the distinctive advantages of the improved 

B. Transit. Graduations upon inlaid, solid 

sheet silver, dust and rain guards to leveling screws 

and telescope objective slide, detachable leveling head. 

Backed by nearly half a century successful manu- 
facturing experience. 

uarantee your next instrument investment by 

investigating this new H. & B. now. A postal request 

brings complete details and actual photograph. No 


obligation. 
Write us today for catalog. 
HELLER & BRIGHTLY 


Cor. Spring Garden and 12th Street 
Established 1870 Philadelphia, Pa. 


is specialy designed to meet their every requirement. 
H. & 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 


Examination 
Exploration 
and Development 


of 
Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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MINING MACHINERY 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. (Hoisting and Haul- 
ing Machinery) 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macember & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical "Material: Co., 618 W. 

d, Chicago, Ill. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 

, Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine = Mill Supply Co., 

Herzler & Machine Works, 
Belleville, Il. 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton 
Ohio 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, III. 
Leetgnia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINING EQUIPMENT 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, ll. 

fiiectric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cicinnati, Ohio 

Brass 525 S. Racine 

Chicago, I 
Leetonia Leetonia, Ohio 
Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
1o. 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

MOTORS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ame Bee. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, P. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 

Drive Co., Clintonville, 
a Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
Waster Motor Truck Co., Kenosha, 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
12b 


OIL STORAGE TANKS 
Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
ORE, BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


American Smelting & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 

American Metal Co., New York Cit 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

American Zinc & Chemical Co. 
Langeloth, Pa. 

Arizona Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

Arka: inc & Smel: ting Corp., 42 
Broadway, New York 

Balbach Smelting & Refining Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Bartlesville Zinc Co., 52 Broadway, 
New York 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 

Ducktown Conger & Iron Co., 
Ltd., Isabella, 

Edgar Zinc Ca. 's Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Granby Mining & Smelting Co., Suite 
1710, Third National Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 165 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. 

lli Chemical Co., The, Cleveland, 

io 

Hardy, Charles, 50 Church Street, 
New York 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Co., 42 Broad- 
way, 

Leavitt & Co., C. W., 30 Church Street, 


New York 
Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 
La Salle, 


Nichols Co per Co., 25 Broad Street, 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pittsburgh, 


Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 

Philipp Bros., 29 Broadway, New York 

Primos Chemical 1 Co., Primos, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 
St. joseph Lead Co., 61 Broadway, 


Uned Metals Selling Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 

United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., 55 Congress Street, 
Boston. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ORE SAMPLERS 

Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PICKING TABLES 


Fairmont ad Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. 

Jeffrey Mfg. mad 958 N. Fourth 
Street, ee Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 

Morrow Mfg. Co. llston, Ohio 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Davies Supply Co., Chicago, II. 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERING 


Highland Chemical Products Co., 
Connellsville, Pa. 


Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bu ild 
ing, New York 


PIPE, SPIRAL RIVETED 

& Root Mfg. Co., 45 
Petroleum Works, Sharon, Pa. 
PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 


Byers Co., A. M., 235 Water Street, 
Pittsburg! Pa. 
Davies Co., Chicago, Ill. 


POWER MA- 
CHINE 


W. E. scat Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co.,Chicago, 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Webster Mfg. Se. Tiffin, Ohio 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Egyptian ion Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls. Pa. 

Goulds Mfg. ory Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 

Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machiner 
115 Broadway, New . 

ty 


PUMPS, MILL 


Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
New York 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Goulds Mfg. Co.. The, Seneca Falls,N.Y. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, 


PUMPS, MINE 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


il. 

hia Pump & Condenser Co., 
New York 

Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 

ew York 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Goulds Mfg. Co. ‘The, Seneca Falls,N.Y. 

Hendrie & Boithoff M. & Ss. 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Wood & Co., R. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR LIFT 


Goulds Mfg.Co.,The, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


> 
Mfg.Co., The, Seneca Falls, N.Y 


4 
= 


If it happens in Washington— 


If it is of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress The Interstate Commerce Commission 
The Bureau of Mines The Department of Labor and other 
The Patent Office Bureaus and Courts 

The Land Office They all develop news of important 
The Geological Survey interest to mine operators 

The Supreme Court 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 
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Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machi 
— 115 Broadway, New Y 
ty 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

— Co., John H., Cincinnati, 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
ag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S. 
New York City 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron’ Works, Murphys- 


boro, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Macninery 
— , 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg . East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 
ROCK CRUSHERS 

Denver Se Mill & Crusher Co., 


Denver, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International = 99 
Nassau Street, 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

& Bascom Rope Co., St. 

uis, M oO. 
Electrical ‘Material Co., 618 W. 
d, Chicago, III. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenos Wis. 

Waterbury "Co. 80 South Street, 
New York City 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
W. E. Caldwell C Co., Louisville, Ky. 
rd Mfg. Co » Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
~~ & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Waterbury Co., 80 South Street 
New York City 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
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ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, 4 York 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 
Chicago, Il. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

—— & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


& Rope Co., 
Kenosha, 

Weary Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 


— GOODS (Hose, Air Drills, 

etc. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia. 
a. 


SCALES 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


SCREENS AND PERFORATED 
SHEETING 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ec, 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Iron Works, Murphys- 


ro, Ill. 
Harri King Perforating Co., 
Union Avenue, Chicago, 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 a Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., 

Roberts & Schaefer Chicago, 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
a Old Colony Building, Chicago, 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

ae Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Duncan eentey & Machine Works, 
Alton, I 

Eayptian Tron Works, Murphys- 


ro, 
m & King Perforating Co., 


arringto 

The., 620 N. Union Avenue, Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 

Colo. 

Mfg. Co., Au- 
Traylor & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
SHARPENERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Hardsoce Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 

wa 

ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

ew York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


SHOVELS, STEAM 


Ball Engine Co., 
Keystone Driller Co _ Falls, Pa. 
— Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, 
Ohio 


SIGNALS, MINE 


Strom -Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 


SMELTERS 

American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, York 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Inc., 61 
Broadway, New York 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill 

International Smelting C Co., 42 Broad- 

& Refini 

ngton ng 

Works, Irvington, N. J. 

SPELTER 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Do~« Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STORAGE RATTERIES 

age Storage Battery Co., Orange, 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

oy Storage Battery Locomotive 


1942 Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORES ( pany P 
Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


STRETCHERS 

Williams Improved Stretcher Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pitts th, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELEPHONE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Stromberg- Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND CROSS- 
INGS 

Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Electrical Material | Sa 618 W. 
J Chicago, II. 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches and 
Throws) 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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AND FROGS, TROL- 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, 


1. 
Electrical Material ‘Si. 618 W, 


Electric Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid Storage 
Gasoline, Lubricating Oil, etc.) 


W. E. Caldwel! Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 


TELEPHONES, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y¥. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro, 

Fairmont “Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicag 

Phillips Mine & “Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, ETC. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS, AERTAL 


& Bascom Rope Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 
— Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


icago, Ill.’ . 


Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSFORMERS 
a Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wastin, house & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, 


TROLLEY (Hangers and Clamps) 


Electric ae Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, OVER- 
HEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

ae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Mansfield, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND HARPS 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


ro, Ill. 

Eléctrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

— ouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 
i Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 
General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 


ich. 
Winther Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis. 


TUBING 


Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, 
mis Bro. Bag Co., Flexoid, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TURBINES, STEAM 
Sue Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Waskniics Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES 
Davis Supply Co., Chicago., Il. 
WAGON LOADERS 


ag Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia. 


WASHERIES, COAL 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webstcr Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


RECORDERS, AUTO- 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steet & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago. New York 
Broderick 4 Bascom Rope Co. St. 
ouis, Mo 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il, 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WELDING SUPPLIES 

a Brass Co., 537 S. Dearborn 
Chicago, Ill. 

ZINC BOXES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and Strips) 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 


Because 


If you are in the mining industry The American Mining Congress 
needs you and you need it. 


It represents the one serious effort to bring all branches of the 
mining industry into one organization. 
It has but one fundamental purpose—and that is to voice and to 
contend for whatever is of vital interest to the life of the mining industry. 
You can’t fight abuses alone. 
You can’t improve an industy alone. 
You can’t secure much-needed legislation alone. 
You will find an application blank on page 19b. 
Fill in and mail it to-day to The American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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To the Members of the American Mining Congress: 


Do you know that you are the owners and pub- 
lishers of the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL? 
We trust you will realize the responsibility of this 
ownership and that you will lend your active 
assistance in making the Journal a greater success. 


Real mining men should be active members. 
An application blank will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


Associate memberships are designed for those 
not actively interested in mining, but who are 
willing to assist a state Chapter of the Mining 
Congress in helping to develop the Mining industry 
within the State. All memberships include sub- 
scription to the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


Every member of the Mining Congress should 
undertake to send in at least one application each 
month. Will you help by having the following 
blank filled in and mail to this office? 


SUBSCRIPTION AND APPLICATION FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


I hereby make application for Associate Membership in THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS, and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws, Rules and 
Regulations of said organization and to pay the dues required by same. Herewith 
find $1.00 fee and $1.00 dues for one year, including subscription to the Mining 
Congress Journal ($1.00 of which is designated as subscription to Journal.) 


Occupation 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- = 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the : 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $................... membership fee and dues for the year 

1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mintnc Concress JOURNAL). 
Address 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active “ ( « “1500 “ “ 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life - - - - 100.00 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERS OF 


“‘The Best Since 1820” 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company |. 
Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Temple Collieries— ‘or 


Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


L. & W.;Lackawanna, | BITUMINOUS 


D., L. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill. Collieries — Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; O A S Shaft, “B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. ® L man Slope, “E” Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1}4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: “‘THORNEALE” 
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T’o Producers of Coalin 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


West Virgina and 
Kentucky: 


We have associated with us large users 
of Coal and are inthe market for One 
Million Tons, for which we are prepared 
to pay the Government Price, and if 
necessary, will Finance the Pay Rolls 
of Companies from whom we purchase. 


Bertha Coal Co. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Great Responsibility Has Been 
Upon Mining Machines 


Authorities agree that any marked increase of coal production is 
practically up to machinery. Man power is far behind already. 


As a ‘‘First Line’’ production machine— 
Consider the 


JEFFREY 
“ARCWALL” Coal Cutter 


It has consistently been used for more Coal—Better Coal—Cheaper Coal, 
and the experience of many mines indicates further great results from it as a pro- 
duction increaser when it is pushed day after day to the limit. Remember it 


removes seams and binder. 


Bulletin 209-A has excellent descriptive matter and photographs about the 
work of this most modern mining machine. Write for a copy—NOW. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, O. 


Charleston, W.Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Milwaukee Montreal 


Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


BRANCHES: NewYork Boston 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, DO. C. 
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